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I HOPE YOU WON’T PROPOSE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


You say **the dew is on the rose, the stars are 
o’er the sea’? — 

Roses and stars have seldom been discussed by 
you and me, 

Save when we viewed the former in the Flower- 
show’s bright array, 

Or a upon the latter from a side-box at the 
play. 

You never wore in Regent-street such sad and 
anxious looks — 

You never talked in Belgrave-square of cottages 
and brooks ! 

Why do you speak about ** the bliss that mutual 
love bestows ?’ 

Why quote from Shentone’s Pastorals? I hope 
you won’t propose ! 


Now, should you really ask of me my freedom to 


forego, 

And I pronounced (for so I should) a frank, de- 
cisive ‘* No !”? 

Just tell me, could you ever hope hereafter to 


appear 
In public, as my chosen knight, my favored cav- 
alier? 
COCCLKYII. 7 


LIVING AGE, VOL, I. 





We must pe ja by one another with looks as cold 


As the pa in Haynes Bayly’s song, who 
** met, ’t was in a crowd !”” 
Refusals leave a sting behind, so every wise man 


knows ; 
And those who doubt the answer should beware 
how they propose ! 


Nor could I soon another find so ready at my 
call, 

So careful of my handkerchief, my boquet, and 
my shawl. ° 

Who would secure the opera-box? who would so 
ably choose 

The best and most conspicuous seats at races and 
reviews ? 

Who would mount guard beside my stall with 
such a gallant air, 

When I vended “‘ lady-trifies’’ at the crowded 
Fancy Fair? 

And who would take a second when I sang ‘‘ The 
Boatie Rows’’ 

In our water-parties on the Thames? I hope you 
won’t propose ! 


Then, when we once were seen apart, imagine, if 
you can, 

What snares society | would set to trap the marry- 
ing man ! 
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Girls, chaperons, and mothers would be always 
in your way ; 

You would feel in every drawing-room just like 
a stag at bay. 

While I, unwelcome suitors would beset my path 
by scores ; 

Pert coxcombs, country cousins, blockheads, for- 
tune-hunters, bores, 

All ready to pursue, annoy, plead, flatter, fawn, 
and prose. 

Do save me from the horrid tribe ! in pity don’t 
propose ! 


By all the gay assemblies we have gone to, night 
by night, 

(Termed, I believe, in poetry, ‘‘ the halls of daz- 
zling light !’’) 

By our soft and quiet whispers, when with Jul- 
lien’s concerts dinned — 

By our speechless rapture when we heard the 
notes of Jenny Lind — 

By our Crystal Palace saunters, when we saw in 
rapt surprise 

The wonders of Arabian tales unfolded to our 


eyes — 

By all the ‘* Clande Lorrain effects’’ that faithful 
Memory throws 

Over three successive seasons, I adjure you, don’t 


propose ! 


I fear that ‘‘love in idleness’? must thrive in 
scenes like these ; 

Do let us quit these silent shades, these ‘‘ odious, 
odious trees !’’ 

I scarcely think the little god would ever cross 


your path 

On the breezy cliffs of Brighton, or the gay pa- 
rades of Bath. 

And when the London Spring returns, with all 
its countless train 

Of pleasures to attract the eye, and fill the busy 
brain, 

New dancers, singers, pictures, books, plays, 


parties, belles, and beaux, 
My mind will be relieved from fear —I know you 
won’t propose ! 





From the § pectator. 
SONG OF THE SABBATH. 


Tue Sabbath day — the gracious day ! 
Bringing the gift of peace, 

Chasing life’s rudest cares away, 
Letting tired labor cease ; 

Breaking like sunshine on the earth, 
Bidding vain shadows flee ; 

Calling for praise and sinless mirth ; 
Making the bondman free. 


The Sabbath day —the priceless boon ! 
Let not the sordid deem 

It yields no gain, it comes too soon ; 
It is of light esteem. 

Let not the bigot sternly say 
His temple claims it all ; 

Who shall imprison Mercy’s ray 
Within that narrow wall ? 
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The Sabbath day — the separate ‘ 
For which with yearning sighs 
The wearied workers patient wait, 
And joy to see it rise ; 
The aching hand, the o’er-tasked brain, 
Alike may find repose, 
And gather strength to toil again, 
And strength to conquer woes. 


The Sabbath day — the gift divine ! 
That, whatso’er our creed, 

Supplies with bounteousness benign 
Leisure for every need ; 

For prayer, for praise, for soothing rest, 
For thought of boundless scope, 

For heed of Charity’s behest, 
For love, for joy, for hope. 


The Sabbath day — the glorious day ! 
Beyond the city-gate 

Let tens of thousands wend their way 
Where breeze and sunshine wait ; 

And let them see the streamlets flow, 
And tread the daisied sod, 

And look upon the buds that blow, 
And search and find out God. 


The Sabbath day — the buckler strong 
That guards the poor and meek, 
Shielding the desolate from wrong, 
Leaving the tyrant weak. 
The Sabbath day — O, prize it well ! 
Its wisdom learn to scan ; 
Alike in temple, field, or cell, 
** The Sabbath made for man.”’ 
Junta Day. 





INDIAN FRONTIER. 


28th February, 1853 


In the approaching dismemberment of Turkey, 
Austria seeks to gain possession of the Valley of 
the Danube ; Russia of Constantinople and the 
adjacent country ; France, of the ‘* Holy Places,’’ 
or Syria. Under these circumstances, is it not 
time for England to make provision for securing 
her Northern Indian frontier, more especially 
that part of it which extends from the 30th to 
the 60th meridian East of Greenwich ? 

Commencing at the meridian first mentioned, 
that frontier is truly the Mediterranean, or the 
boundary of Asia as far as the Black Sea ; from 
that sea to the Caspian, still the same boundary, 
or the watershed of the Circassian mountains 
and the Caucasus ; and from the Caspian east- 
ward to the Sea of Ochotsk the watershed of the 
Altai, or the mountain-chains separating the 
rivers that fall into the Arctic Ocean from those 
that flow into the Aral Sea and southwards. 

Within these limits, do not wisdom and duty 
alike require that, borrowing an idea from her 
Transatlantic descendants, England adopt and so 
far carry out ‘‘the Monroe principle,’’ as to pre- 
clude acquisition of territory by any power but 
herself ? — Spectator. 





THE OCTAVIUS OF MINUCIUS FELIX. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE OCTAVIUS OF MINUCIUS FELIX.* 


Weare grateful to Mr. Holden for this new 
edition of the Octavius of Minucius Feliz. 
To a carefully revised text, improved by con- 
sultation of the best manuscripts, he has ap- 
pended a learned introduction and compendi- 
ous scholarly notes, which really elucidate 
the author without vexing the reader by theo- 
logical crudities or prejudices. And this is 
no mean recommendation in an age when 
patristic literature is so often employed as a 
weapon of offence in religious frays. Minu- 
cius Felix was, on many accounts, worth the 
pains of a new edition. If not one of the 
most powerful or original of the Christian 
apologists, he is one of the most pleasant to 
read. More compact and graceful than the 
treatise of Arnolius, Adversus Gentes, less 
rhetorical and tedious than the Institutes of 
Lactantius, his Octavius sets before us the 
general points of the Christian controversy 
with Paganism in a fair and lucid form. 
Minucius, indeed, is no Boanerges like Ter- 
tullian, yet he is an abler defender of the 
cause which he advocates than was the soph- 
ist Libanius, or his imperial pupil Julian, 
of their decrepit Paganism. The heathen 
Cexcilius might perhaps make a better fight 
for his Olympian friends, and the Christian 
Octavius might hit straighter blows. Celsus 
and Origen, Faustus and Agustine, Jerome, 
and Rufinus, handled their swords less like 
dancers. Yet Octavius-and Ceecilius quarrel, 
on the whole, with earnestness ; and their 
controversy, as recorded in this Dialogue, 
may be taken as a fair sample of the discus- 
sions between the old law and the new which 
must often have occurred under the porticoes 
of a Roman villa, or in the studious retire- 
ment of Athens. The burden and heat of 
the strife were borne in other scenes — in the 
market-place, when some zealous neophyte 
denounced the procession of the Salian priests 
on the Martian calends ; in the fore-court of 
the temples, when some stern enthusiast re- 
fused to throw incense upon the altar of Ju- 
piter ; in the theatre, when some outraged 
moralist raised his voice against the pollution 
of the games of Flora; in the camp, when 
some scarred and grizzled centurion abjured 

* The Octavius of Minucius Feliz; with an 
English Introduction, Commentary, Indices, and 
Analysis. By the Rev. H. A. Holden, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. Edited for the Syndics 


of the Cambridge University Press. London : 
John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1853. 
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his allegiance to the eagles; or at the pre- 
tor’s tribunal, when some hardy convert re- 
jected the oath to the Genius of Caesar. But 
amid friends and in the home-circle, where 
the new creed, as its author had foretold, 
had sown division of hearts, more temperate 
discussions would occur ; and among kinsfolk 
and acquaintance who really esteemed one 
another, may have been conducted and con- 
cluded with as little acrimony as the dispute 
in this elegant Dialogue of Minucius. One 
member of the family— we will suppose an 
imaginary case —had attracted notice or in- 
curred reproof from his elders for omitting to 
salute the Lares on his goings-out and com- 
ings-in. He had for some time absented him- 
self from the temples on holidays, and had 
not bowed his head when the statue of Ju- 
piter or Isis was borne in procession through 
the streets. His singularity had been re- 
marked by the Flamen, and talked about at the 
preetor’s table. Marcus, it was whispered, 
had become a denier of the gods ; had even 
gone frequently of late to a Jews’ chapel on 
the river’s side, and had been seen standing 
up to his waist in the water, while the Jew- 
ish priest muttered over him some unintelligi- 
ble words. Marcus, too, was ever and anon 
repeating to himself a kind of charm — car- 
men — but so far as the words of the charm 
had any discoverable meaning, they referred 
to neither love nor war, neither resembled 
any of the hymns which were sung in the 
temples at the calends, the ides, or the spring 
and autumn festivals. Nay, more, Marcus 
seemed to have taken to evil courses ; for he 
had been traced to an obscure house in the 
suburbs, where, in an upper chamber, some 
of the rabble were wont to assemble after 
sunset — for what purpose no respectable 
person could say ; they could only surmise it 
was for no good one, since the doors of the 
chambers were opened only at a certain pass- 
word. With Marcus, accordingly, it had 
become high time to talk seriously, for the 
credit of the family. Prying eyes were 
around them ; the priest of Jupiter had even 
condescended to speak with the priest of Isis 
on the subject, and the prefect of the night- 
watch — the prefectus vigilum — had threat- 
ened to bring the case, on the next Nundines, 
before the sitting edile. Yet, when Marcus 
was questioned or reproved, his defence of 
these proceedings made matters ten times 
worse in the eyes of all right-thinking men. 
He not only neglected, but. defied Jupiter. 
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He maintained his statue to be a block of 
stone, his altar an abomination, his flamen 
an impostor, his worshippers dupes, and his 
pretensions to prayers and frankincense as 
hollow as the pedestal which supported him, 
his eagle, and thunderbolts. Marcus averred 
that, for his part, he adored a mysterious, 
and sublime, and beneficent Being, who had 
neither statue, nor altar, nor pompous tem- 
ple, but who had proyed his divine authority 
by tokens more astounding than even the 
mysteries or the oracles, and who had given 
to mankind a written record of himself, older 
than the Night and Chaos of the Bootian 
minstrel, Hesion. And with such power, and 
withal such gentleness, did Marcus explain his 
novel doctrines, that before long the priest of 
Jupiter suffered further losses in his congre- 
gation. The household of Marcus came no 
more to the temple. 

The Dialogue of Minucius represents one 
of these milder forms of conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Its plot is simple ; its dramatis per- 
sons are three only in number — Minucius 
himself, the Christian Octavius, and the hea- 
then Ceecilius ; the arguments are drawn from 
the surface of the conflicting creeds, and the 
language in which they are canvassed would 
have won an approving smile from Cicero, as 
a well-intended copy of his own philosophical 
dialogues. The form and accessories of the 
Octavius are remarkably graceful. From 
Plato the ancient writers of imaginary con- 
versations learned the art of prefixing to phil- 
osophical discussions a pictorial proscenium 
of woodland, and running waters, and cool 
green valleys yielding prospect of ‘‘ towered 
cities.”? In the Octavius, the beach of Ostia, 

.and the ‘‘ blue Mediterranean,’’ whispering 
‘among the shingle, and the distant hum of 
‘the port of Rome, and the measured chant 
of fishermen pushing off their boats, and the 
laughter of children skimming smooth peb- 
bles on the surface of the waves— we have 
played at ‘‘ duck and drake ’’ ourselves, to 
our great contentment — are the pictorial ad- 
junets of the scene. It is the autumn of a 
‘year —early, Mr. Holden thinks, in the 
‘reign of the good Alexander Severus, the 
cosmopolite emperor who placed statuettes of 
Abraham and of Jesus in his cabinet — and 
throughout Campania, and on the sunny 
-slopes of the Falernian hills the in-gathering 
of the-grapes is proceeding busily. At this 
season three Roman gentlemen of the bar 





leave:the smoke and noise and pomp of the 
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metropolis for the quiet shore and marine 
baths of Ostia. Minucius dwells upon the 
freshness of the morning, and the gentle os- 
culations of the sea and the sand, and the 
delight of leisure and congenial company — 
“* the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’’ 
He had earned his relish for these sterling 
pleasures by assiduous attendance in the 
courts of law during a July spent in Rome. 
But lawyers, even in vacations, are an argu- 
mentative race. Sir Matthew Hale used to 
‘* put cases ’’ to his children in their country 
walks ; Lerd Keeper North would read the 
‘“‘ Reports” in an arbor opening on his 
bowling-green ; and Lord Eldon is said to 
have drawn a case of trespass — in re Doug- 
las versus Northumberland — upon the evi- 
dence afforded by ‘‘ Chevy-Chase.”” So long 
as Minucius and his learned friends converse 
about things in general, “‘all goes merry as 
a marriage-bell.”’ But a controversy soon 
springs up. It seems that upon that 
Ostian shore was erected a temple, or at 
least a statue of Serapis, who, after his mi- 
gration from the kingdom of Pontus to Alex- 
andria, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
had moved further westward, and had be- 
come a fashionable deity in the Italian pen- 
insula. We do not know whether he had 
supplanted Neptune, or whether the Italian 
mariners saluted him on leaving and return- 
ing to port, or whether those who had escaped 
the sirocco were wont to suspend votive tablets 
in his chapel. But whatever his business may 
have been, there and then Serapis was ; and Cz- 
cilius paid his compliments, in passing, to the 
Pontic deity by kissing the tips of his own fin- 
gers. This harmless mark of respect —upona 
par with Madame de Sevigné’s going to mass 
par polittesse — stirs, however, the bile of the 
Christian Octavius, and he forthwith reproves 
Minucius for allowing his friend to continue 
in such heathen ignorance. The rebuke, al- 
though uttered half-aside, reaches the ‘ears 
and wounds the pride of Cecilius. He turns 
sulky for a few minutes, and, ‘“‘ after short 
silence,” challenges Octavius to maintain his 
incivility by a formal argument in defence of 
his new-fangled creed. Czecilius and Octa- 
vius respectively plead the cause of the de- 
clining and the ascendant faith. Minucius 
acts as ‘judicious bottle-holder’’ to the 
combatants, and the Pagan champion, as was 
predrdained by the author of the di e, 
** gives in”? at last, and politely thanks the 
instrument of his conversion. 
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We shall not recapitulate their arguments ; 
they are drawn from the common stock of 
the Christian apologists, and many of them 
had !ong before been stored in the quivers of 
the philosophical schools. Plato and Epi- 
curus and Lucian barbed some of the keen- 
est shafts for the Christian archers. More- 
over, the dialogue itself is short and agree- 
able to read, and Mr. Holden’s commentary 
will increase the pleasure as well as the profit 
of perusing it. We shall rather attempt to 
direct the reader’s attention for a few min- 
utes to the controversy itself, and to some of 
the social and ethical phenomena eppertaining 
to it. 

The struggle between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, even if surveyed in its intellectual 
aspect alone, is one of absorbing interest. 
As respects its general form, there can scarce- 
ly be imagined a more striking contrast than 
that between the rude vigor of the earlier 
Christian manifestoes, and the polished art 
and erudition of the philosophical treatises 
of Cicero and Seneca. Unfortunately, we 
possess scarcely any means of nearer compar- 
ison, since the bigotry of their opponents 
has left fragments only of the Pagan apolo- 
gists, as they chanced to be accidentally 
imbedded in the writings of their foes. As 
respects their subject-matter, there can hardly 
be amore marked distinction than that be- 
tween the impulsive earnestness of Paul of 
Tarsus, Ignatius, or Justin Martyr, and the 
dexterous gladiatorial fencing of the later hea- 
then moralists. The former write “‘ as with 
authority,” and seldom regard the laws of 
logical combat ; the latter build up their ar- 
guments with the polished and plausible 
eloquence of men who are making the best 
of their case, without being vitally convinced 
of its truth. With the one it is a matter of 
life or death spiritually ; with the other, a 
stake of skill and reputation intellectually. 
The one fight like men leading a forlorn hope ; 
the other, like men who are maintaining their 
ground in a fortress planned by Vauban, and 
impregnable while assailed only by the ordi- 
nary rules of war. Until the fields of Mor- 
garten and Nancy had proved the contrary, 
no one dreamed that the chivalry of Bur- 
gundy would bend as reeds before the pike- 
men of Soleure and Lucerne ; and in the sec- 
ond century, it seemed as incredible that the 


‘assertions of a few Galilean peasants, even 


when backed by a pupil of Gamaliel, would 
shiver the dialectics of centuries, and make 
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practicable breaches in ‘he strongest forts of 
philosophy. 

Most fair indeed, in the eyes of contempo- 
raries, was the aspect of Paganism during 
the first two centuries of the Roman empire. 
War, at least upon the scale of the unceas- 
ing and absorbing wars of the Common- 
wealth, had died down. The frontiers of the 
Rhine and the Euphrates, indeed, bristled 
with the summer and winter camps of the 
legions, and the Parthians and Germans oc- 
casionally swept off the harvests and wheeled 
around the fortresses of the northern and 
the eastern provinces. But these calamities 
touched upon the verge only of the Roman 
world. Within its ample circumference the 
Pax Romana abode securely. The capi- 
tals of ancient kingdoms, which the consuls 
had laid in ashes, were restored by the em- 
perors to their original grandeur and beauty ; 
the rude villages and towns of Gaul and 
Iberia were replaced by stately and flourish- 
ing cities; and if Greece and Asia Minor 
were somewhat shorn of their early splen- 
dor, western Europe was brought within the 
pale of Hellenic civilization. Rome, indeed, 
for the most part, made large compensations to 
the world for the independence it suppressed, 
and for the sufferings which it had inflicted. 
In its material aspects the evening of Pa- 
gandom was calm and even august; and to 
the superficial observer its moral surface pre- 
sented no signal tokens of decrepitude and 
decay. 

Yet the perpetuity which its poets, orators, 
and panegyrists promised to Rome —and prom- 
ised probably without insincerity or misgiv- 
ings — rested, on a hollow basis. Its great 
mutations had been acted. Its serenity was 
the slumber of approaching dissolution. The 
only living principle throughout its inert mass 
was Christianity, and that was directly 
hostile to the perpetuity of Rome. It was 
hostile to the Ceesars, because they assumed 
in life and in death the honors due to Christ 
alone ; it was hostile to the established relig- 
ion as ‘‘ the doctrine of devils ;’’ to philos- 
ophy as a tissue of errors, if not of fraud ; 
to literature, as the sounding brass or the 
tinkling cymbals of pride or impurity; to. 
the arts and recreations of society, as the 
garnish of idolatry or the ministers of sensu- 
ality ; to the general tenor of ethnic manners 
and morals, as inconsistent with the precepts 
of their lawgiver. It is not, indeed, easy 
for us, whose social system presumes, even 
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where it does not exhibit the influence of 
the Gospel, to realize the feeling with which 
a Christian of the second century contem- 
plated the world around him. The feat- 
ures of Paganism, which we, standing apart 
from them, regard with interest, were to 
him foul and hideous deformities. We pain- 
fully unroll the rolls of papyrus, and pre- 
serve in museums the storied urns and muti- 
lated busts ; he would have flung the Aineid 
back into the flames, to which its author on 
his death-bed had recommended it, and 
would have shattered the Apollo, even as 
Josiah purged the valley of Hinnom from the 
abominations of the Zidonians. As difficult 
is it to represent to ourselves the surprise and 
indignation with which even conscientious 
heathens of the same period regarded their 
Christian neighbors. From mere humanity, 
or sentiments of neighborhood and friendship, 
they would not join in the cry of the multi- 
tude, Christianos ad leones; yet they might 
fairly think that such perverse offenders 
against law and custom were legitimate ob- 
jects for coercion by the magistrate. Now 
and then we read in our police-reports of some 
crack-brained fanatic’s dashing to pieces the 
storied window of a cathedral, or scorin 
with his knife a picture of the Trinity, an 
thinking that he is doing the Lord’s work by 
so much wilful damage. But such outrages, 
which among ourselyes may not happen 
once a year, were of ordinary occurrence in 
the earlier ages of Christianity, and were 
not perpetrated by fanatics only. Yet they 
were not the less inexplicable to heathen 
observers because they might be frequent. 
They would infer from the conduct and con- 
versation of such neighbors—and there 
have been many inferences less just —a 
rooted malignity, or at least a most incompre- 
hensible perverseness of nature, ‘‘ What,” 
they may be supposed to have said, ‘* would 
these people have? The state-machine moves 
smoothly ; the taxes might be lighter, yet, 
at all events, they are no longer ‘ jobbed,’ 
by companies or individual publicani, but col- 
lected regularly by Cvsar’s procurators. 
The conscription no longer decimates the 
cople, for ons are no wars, and the soldier 
is as likely to die in his bed as by a Parthian 
arrow. It were better if the poor were em- 
ployed ; meanwhile they are fed by the gov- 
ernment ; and if the theatre does not conduce 
to good morals, it is not worse than it was a 
hundred years ago, when none found fault 
with it. As for our religion, it sufficed our 
ancestors, and they were wise, and honest, 
and brave men; and he whom the oracle 
onounced the wisest among them, espec- 
lally enjoined his hearers to respect the 
creed and rituals of the state. In worship- 
ping the Caesars we indeed sometimes pay 
ut ascurvy compliment to the gods by giv- 
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ing them such copartners in their incense 
and oblations. Yet, even in this matter, we 
are hardly innovators ; for did not the old 
Romans make a of Romulus? and the 
Egyptians, whom in their obstinacy these 
Galdeans much resemble, deified their Phara- 
ohs and Ptolemies. As for our household- 
life, it is not more lax than was that of Car- 
thage, Athens, or Syracuse, while our litera- 
ture is at least as decorous as it was in the 
time of Ovid or Martial. And yet, forsooth, 
these peevish puritans would persuade us 
that the world is coming to an end through 
the transcendent wickedness of this our gen- 
eration. They would fain mend all things 
according to their own fancies, and their 
mending would be some such work as that of 
drunken Flaccus the tailor, who yesterday, 
putting a new border to my preetexta, rent 
the whole gown from top to bottom. A mur- 
rain on him and them! They would dis- 
place the Cvesars, throw down the statues of . 
the gods, shut up the theatres, stop proces- 
sions on the calends, and even put out the 
lamp on Vesta’s altar, because they have 
picked up notions from the Jews’ books that 
such observances are displeasing to the gods. 
Nay, these pestilent meddlers are not even 
content with vilifying our rites and opinions ; 
but claim our homage for a Galilean peasant 
whom one of our procurators put to death 
more than a century and a half ago. Our 
divinities, they allege, are evil demons in 
human shape ; or if, as Euhemerus supposed 
them to be, once mere men, they were men of 
the worst character, who for their crimes 
merited a carnifex, rather than a pontifex, 
to wait upon them. Now, neither my friend 
Sossius Senecio, the philosopher, nor my 
neighbor and kinsman Lucius, the 
zedile of the markets, a worthy common-place 
erson enough, yet no fool, believes that 
5 upiter really bestrides a ridge of Olympus, 
or wears woe | ambrosial curls as Homer and 
Pheidias ascribe to him. Yet neither of 
them scruples flinging a few grains of incense 
upon his altar, or occasionally buying a kid 
heifer for his Flamen to kill and eat. For 
so did our fathers five hundred years back ; 
and the gods prospered the work of their 
hands, and gave them wit and valor enough 
to win this empire which we now possess in 
security, and might with comfort, were it 
not for these cavillers of canna. ° It was 
a good deed of the old emperor Tiberius, to 
ack four thousand of them off at once to Sar- 
inia, where the marsh fever gave them 
something to grumble for.’’ 

We have endeavored to exhibit in a some- 
what dramatic form the opposite views which 
a Christian and heathen respectively would 
take of the moral and social world in the age 
of Alexander Severus, and about the time 
when Minucius probably composed his dia- 
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logue of Octavius. To our fancied interlocu- 
tors we have ascribed the opinions which 
Minucius and the Christian apologists in 

neral attribute to their opponents, or adopt 
for themselves. We now proceed to examine 
other features of this memorable contest be- 
tween “ old things and new. ”’ 

To every earnest mind the contemplation 
of an outworn and decaying system of belief 
is unutterably painful. Man, individually, 
remains much the same under any system of 
belief. His youth is actuated by similar 

ions ; his manhood affected by similar ob- 
jects of desire ; and his old age consoled or 
embittered with similar retrospects and re- 
laxations of activity. But, in an age of so- 
cial and moral deerepitude, the passions of 
outh are more feebly controlled by law and 
y opinion; the aspirations of manhood 
have fewer definite aims ; and the retrospects 
of age are less fraught with satisfactions de- 
rived from the past. It is too late for great 
thoughts or great deeds; for the one there 
is no longer a proper centre — for the other, 
no possible career. In the decline of Pagan- 
ism, and before Christianity had infused new 
vigor into the principles of action, so much of 
life. as was not absorbed by sensual or selfish 
cares, must have been tinged with sadness — 
with the sadness which ever attends upon 
uncertainty. That it was so tinged, we 
may discern in the subdued tone of the later 
ethical writers, in the good-natured Plu- 
tarch, in the sterner mood of Epictetus, and 
even in the sarcastic humor of Lucian —who, 
by the way, is much misrepresented, when, 
on the ground of a few, and not the best of 
his writings, he is described as a mere scoffer. 
The philosophy which at the time Minucius 
was writing arrayed itself against Christian- 
ity, was both in its form and purpose syncre- 
tic — that is, it aimed at a species of notion- 
al optimism, and attempted to harmonize all 
om systems, and to extract from each, 
owever discordant or however irreconcila- 
ble, their joint or several stock of truth. 
But, unluckily for this and all subsequent 
and similar attempts, there is such a thing 
as over-truth, or truism ; and truisms, or 
general maxims which nobody questions and 
which nobody acts upon, were the unavoida- 
ble results of. this syncretic process of filtra- 
tion. 

Let us take a familiar illustration. In 
the realm of diamonds the Koh-i-Noor is 
the acknowledged king. Yet, of the many 
thousand spectators of this prince of gems 
who peered into his tabernacle of glass in 
1851, few went away contented with his ada- 
mantine majesty. ‘His form is clumsy,” 
said one party; ‘‘ his lustre is feeble,” said 
another ; a third discovered specks on his sur- 
face ; a fourth suggested ‘‘ soap and water.” 
There was ground, it seems, for these re- 
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hes; for subsequently the king of dia-- 
Coote has been trishmed al polished, and 
has come forth from this process ‘‘ much im- 
proved.” Now, to the metaphysicians of 
the third century of the Christian era, phi- 
losophy was somewhat in the circumstances 
of the Koh-i-Noor. It was not shapel 
enough ; it was not luminous enough; it 
was flawed; it needed ‘‘ soap and water ;” 
it must be ground into fair and marketable 
ea. The Koh-i-Noor, we are in- 
ormed, has gained, by the lithotrical treat- 
ment to which it has been subjected, greatly 
in splendor, and lost next to nothing in size. 
Philosophy did not fare so well from the 
raspings to which it was subjected. ‘* Ac- 
commodate is a word,”’ but accommo- 
dation of principles leads to much bungling 
work in philosophy, and does not succeed at 
all better in religion. By its syncretic regi- 
men philosophy was attenuated more than it 
was refined; it was made to sparkle in sen- 
tentious epigrams rather than to emit a 
steady brilliance. It had even degenerated 
in form. No species of composition, except 
the pure drama itself, is sv dramatic as Plato's 
dialogues. We become as anxious for the 
denouement of the dialectic plot as for the 
solution of the tragic or comic fable. The 
interlocutors are as proper personages as 
Agamemnon and Antigone, and Socrates is 
as amusing a character as the Demus or the 
sausage-seller themselves. But if we except 
a few of Lucian’s dialogues, we must convict 
in the mass the ethical dissertations of the 
later Greek and Roman philosophers for their 
dulness and defect of dialectic power. The 
inferiority arose from the want of vital inter- 
est in any great philosophical truth. The 
great — of psychology had all been 
mooted without being solved; the great ex- 
periments in law and politics had all been 
made, and had ended in despotism. Religion 
had long been regarded as a conventional 
imposture, at which the very priests smiled 
in the streets, and which the magistrate had 
almost ceased to view asa useful auxiliary to 
the police. It was to little purpose that the 
four leading philosophic sects were beginning 
to abandon, in the presence of their common 
foe, their separative tenets, and t> mer 
their discrepancies in a superficial uniformi- 
ty. The life which had forsaken the parts 
could not be transferred into the whole. For 
organic union a new centre and principle of 
psychological truth was requisite. 

These were found in an unexpected quar- 
ter —in a suburb which philosophy had long 
regarded with as much disdain as the burgh- 
ers of Warsaw and the Hanse Towns felt for 
the Jews’ quarter in their cities. . ‘‘ Can an 
good thing come out from Galilee?’ was. 
once again superciliously asked, when the 
first obscure apologists presented to Trajan 
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and the Antonines their appeals for a fair hear- 
ing. These men, it wa alleged, who peti- 
tion Caesar for indulgence, are the Pariah 
caste of a nation more mutinous than the 
Egyptians and more effeminate than the Syri- 
ans ; and, thrust out by their own nation and 
kindred, they are suing for admission into 
the company of our pontiffs and philoso- 
hers. 

If Trajan or Aurelius had at any time leis- 
ure or inclination to turn over the scrolls of 
a Christian apology, he was probably struck 
with equal surprise and disgust at its con- 
tents. On the one hand, he would marvel 
at the high moral tone of its ethics and at 
its constant assertion of the unity of the di- 
vine nature — a truth which the philosophic 
systems had each, in its turn, adumbrated, 
but none of them broadly announced. He 
would mark with satisfaction that these treat- 
ises were couched in a spirit of fervent loyal- 
ty; that prayers—such as they were— 
and often they were such as, for their compre- 
hensive piety, would have well befitted the 
secular games — were offered up for his own 
welfare and that of the empire; and that 
they denied none of his earthly attributes, 
but rendered cheerfully unto Caesar the 
things which were his. If, moreover, the 
emperor, as Hadrian had been, was initiated 
in the mysteries, his wonder would be in- 
creased in proportion as he discovered in the 
rude manifesto before him intimations of se- 
cret bonds and recondite emblems or dogmas 
more awful and enigmatic than any which 
the Eleusinian hierophants had disclosed to 
his gaze. On the other hand, he would be 
offended by the presumptuous tone of the 
apologists. Men untrained in the schools, 
and unacquainted with the very A BC of 
philosophical terminology, denounced in this 
audacious roll the wisdom of the wise as 
folly and the creed of the civilized world as 
a rank imposture. The petitioners, he would 
remark, seldom argued and generally as- 
serted: they cut the knots of the deepest 
ethical problems without scruple, and chal- 
lenged discussion while they ignored the 

ractic ang theoric of every sect in its turn. 

hat manner of men are these, he may well 

have pondered in himself, who, in the very 

act of seeking protection for their dogmas, 

universal war with received opinions, 

and combine a philosophy worthy of Plato 
with the impiety of Diagoras the Melian ? 

Such, goal y, was the aspect which the 
earliest manifestoes of the Christians present- 
ed to a philosophic heathen. To the magis- 
trate the next important question would be, 
how far have these opinions already pre- 
vailed? The apologists themselves alleged, 
and the police reports of the day would con- 
firm their allegation, that they had reached 
to Casar’s household, and had insinuated 
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themselves into the camp, the forum, and 
even the very temples of the empire. It did 
not appear, indeed, that they were connected 
with any political movement, for, upon in-' 

uiry, the recent tumults in Cyprus, and 
that everlasting caldron of sedition, Judxa, 
were not merely disowned by the apologists, 
who, in fact, were hated by the insurgents, 
and hated them in turn with true theological 
rancor. In fact, so faras they had aught 
in common with any party or person, the 
Christians were most inclined to fraternize 
with the Platonic academy, and a syncretic 
reconciliation had in fact commenced in some 
quarters, and especially at Alexandria, be- 
tween them. 

Now syncretism, under every possible 
form — ethical, political, social, and theolog- 
ical, was the favorite policy of the Roman 
emperors. They would have all the varieties 
of mankind called in and restamped at the 
Cesarean mint. Syria should bear the same 
impress as Britain, and the Morinian, who 
- ed up amber on the shores of the Baltic, 

brought to resemble the Bibyan who year-. 
ly descended the Nile with ivory and frankin- 
cense. In the world of thought similar ten- 
dencies were visible. No writers resemble 
one another more closely than the Roman 
poets and historians who flourished between 
the reigns of Claudius and Commodus. 
There are, indeed, diversities of gifts among 
them, but there is an extraordinary similari- 
ty in the character of their minds. If all 
memorials of the authors had perished, no 
attentive reader could doubt that Quintilian, 
the Plinys, and Tacitus, belonged to the same 
age, or that Lucan, Silius, and Valerius Flac- 
cus held similar canons of poetry. Nor 
was Christianity itself, in spite of its occa- 
sional denunciations of the world and its 
rulers, averse to syncretism, on certain con- 
ditions, with the empire. Its records were 
addressed to all mankind: its missionaries 
had penetrated into every region, and it 
found everywhere, short of the verge of bar- 
barism, the human race gathered into two 
principal hemispheres of government. From 
the Hyphasis to the Atlantic — the arena in 
which the new religion moved principally 
— two empires, and two alone, were to be 
found. Each minor bod litic had been 
drawn into one or other of these mighty cir- 
cles. He who was neither the subject nor the 
ally of the Ceesar whose throne was on the 
Seven Hills, was the slave or the friend of 
the a king of Susa or Ecbatana. 

The unity of the political world paved the 
And 
in this respect Christianity possessed over its 
antagonist an advantage almost in itself alone 
decisive of victory. Although not without 
internal divisions, it possessed certain primary 
and universal truths common to all its sects : 


way for the we | of creed and ritual. 
rist 
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it regarded Pagandom as its common foe, and 
it marched in a compact mass to the assault 
of the established religion. Its adversaries 
on the contrary, had no common principle of 
union ; neither code nor charter of opinion ; 
their philosophy was caviare to the general, 
and their ritual an empty, and often an ab- 
surd and offensive, pageant to the instructed. 
Even when Cicero was drawing up his man- 
uals of ethics and theology for the use, of his 
poe ag and interpreting, not very suc- 
cessfully, to their more practicat understand- 
ings, the subtile speculations of the Greeks, 
mankind at large had become weary both of 
their priestly and their philosophical teach- 
ers. The latter they knew for pedants, the 
former they more than suspected to be quacks. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they required 
a law by which to steer amid the ebb and 
flow of opinion, and since philosophy doubt- 
ed, while Christianity decided, the latter rap- 
idly attracted to its banners all who desired 
relief from doubt. 

So far we have attempted to compress the 
argument between the old and new belief, 
as it related to religion and pena 
But this is by no means the only ground on 
which the apologists and their opponents 
contended. ch side in these controversies 


produced a list of crimes committed ordina- 
rily by the adverse faction, and Octavius and 


Cecilius respectively bandy reproaches of 
fraud, cruelty, and licentiousness. This, in- 
deed, is the favorite ground of attack and 
the most secure position of defence with all 
the Christian writers. Yet to us, who com- 
mand a view of the entire battle-field, the as- 
sault probably appears more effective, and 
the position stronger than they ——— to 
contemporary eyes. So much, at least, we 
infer from the anxiety with which, on these 
ee, the apologists prepare them both for 

fence and reprisals. e attack was com- 
paratively easy. The arts, the literature, 
and the social life of Pagandom, even in its 
better ages, were all deeply infected with 
impurity ; and at the time when Minucius 
wrote, a fresh stream of Syrian corruption 
had recently been pee into Rome by 
Elagabalus. Yet rife and even anomalous 
as were the vices of the Roman world in its 
period of decay, we should perhaps accept 
the relations of the apologists with some cau- 
tion. Seneca, in his caustic and antithetical 
way, has sketched the portraits of certain 
pe ies of immorality in his time; but he 

as also drawn the lineaments of many noble 
characters among his contemporaries. The 
most delightful portions of the letters of the 
younger Pliny are those in which he de- 
scribes the life of the country-gentleman — 
if we may transplant the term — of Italy, 
the accomplished Terentius and his no less 
accomplished wife, Pliny’s neighbors at 
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Comum, and Spurinna, an Etruscan Squire 
Allworthy. In Macrobias and Aulus Gellius 
we have glimpses of circles where high intel- 
lectual cultivation went hand in hand with 
at least decorum ; and even in Apuleius we 
meet with records of unobtrusive virtues in 
the heart of social corruption. We are not 
in a position to decide whether these are rare 
or ordinary exceptions; but at least these 
casual examples of worth afford a ground for 
doubting the wholesale denunciations of the 
apologists. Fashionable literature — such 
as the poetry of Ovid, Martial, and even 
Ausonius — is but an indifferent test of the 
morality of an age. It may have floated 
down to us, because it was from the first 
oo by virtue of its corruption. Paul de 

ock and Dumas will probably survive, as 
they long since supplanted Fenelon. Neither 
is history necessarily a sure guide, since it 
deals only or chiefly with the eminences of 
social life, and these, like the dregs, are, for 
the most part, in corrupt eras, the chosen 
haunts of vice. We read Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius with some distrust ; and we extend our 
distrust, in some degree, on similar grounds, 
to Tertullian and Augustine, when they de- 
claim upon manners and morals. They had 
a case to make out ; and they had plenty of 
witnesses to call, and they have had the 
Christian world ever since for their jury and 
judges. Compared with other apologists, 

inucius is moderate in his assault upon the 
vices of his time; and the tone of his re- 
proaches is that of an earnest but good- 
natured man, es as much pity as 
anger in his rebuke. The defence of the 
Christians, again, may appear to us easier 
than it really was at the time to its actual 
champions; for they were committed, in 
limine, to two formidable objections. First, 
in denying the truth of the state-religion 
they denied the authority of the Caesar as 
supreme — and thereby exposed them- 
selves to the penalties of the dex majestatis, the 
law of high treason ; and, secondly, by set- 
ting themselves against the entire texture 
and machinery of Paganism, they assailed the 
whole system of gentile, local, and national 
worship, and accordingly so far arrayed them- 
selves against so many of the elements of 
social order. Consequently we find, both in 
the dialogue before us, and in longer and 
more animated manifestoes, elaborate, exag- 
gerated, and punctilious expressions of loy- 
alty to the emperors, in their civil capacity, 
as the rulers appointed byGod. No Jacobite 
was ever more zealous and laudatory toward 
his exiled princes, than Tertullian shows him- 
self to the Czesar of his day ; especially after 
some civic picture of the everlasting torments 
in store for two thirds of the Casar’s sub- 
jects, and by implication accordingly for the 
Caesar himself, if he sanctions or partakes in 
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such and such abominations. So that the 
Christian apologists ran inevitably upon the 
horns of t is dilemane = pacheding them- 
selves the most obedient and orderly of cit- 
izens, they did their best to pull down the 
social machinery of the world ; and, avowing 
themselves the most loyal of subjects, they 
assailed the most sacred attributes of the 
Cesar, his pontificate and his apotheosis. 
This was indeed bearding the lion in his den ; 
these were worshipful truths to tell the mas- 
ter of thirty legions and of any number of 
lictors, with sharp axes upon their shoulders, 
to boot. Upon the whole, we are inclined to 
think that, all circumstances considered, the 
Ceesars, from Nero to Constantine, were a 
tolerant race of despots. Francis I., of 
France, to expiate, in the eyes of Christen- 
dom, his alliance with the Sultan against 
Austria ; Henry VIII., to maintain his own 
divine right to curb men’s consciences, and 
Philip the Second and Third of Spain, to clear 
their dominions of Jews and Moriscos, com- 
mitted more wholesale atrocities than were 
perpetrated by the Pagan emperors, and with- 
out their excuses for ignorance or panic. 
Fortunately for the — and their breth- 
ren, the age in which they wrote their fiery 


declamations was not a reading age, and the 
sovereign and his ministers were generally 
too deeply 


engrossed in business or pleasure 
for the Christian defences to reach the im- 
perial or ministerial bureaus regularly with 
the other police and provincial reports. We 
know from Pliny’s letters, when they did 
reach head-quarters, how greatly they per- 
plexed the circumspect and humane Trajan, 
and how reluctantly he signed the rescripts 
for punishing the offenders against the maj- 
esty of Jupiter and his own. 

We have endeavored to place before cur 
readers the argument of the Dialogue of Oc- 
tavius in the light in which it was probably 
regarded by contemporaries. We, who see 
the results only of the diffusion of Christian- 
ity, who live in a social system which pre- 
supposes its truth and partially adopts its 
maxims, and whose private as well as public 
morals profess to be founded upon its laws, 
can but imperfectly appreciate the position 
of its early champions, unless we place our- 
selves, so far as we can ideally, upon the 

und occupied by them. We repeat our 
thanks to Mr. Holden for placing within the 
reach and drawing the attention of the stu- 
dent to this classical writer. We trust that 
he may be induced to extend his labors in 
this direction, and employ his various and 
accurate scholarship upon other popular 
treatises of the patristic age. Our universi- 
ties have been too poene Eltherte to regard 
the writings of the Fathers as merely foun- 
dries for Church of England artillery against 
dissent, and we are lad to receive from the 
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Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
as an earnest of better things in future, this 
edition ofa Christian apologist, who illus- 
trates the history of opinion without adding 
fuel to controversy. 





InstrTuTION oF C1vit Encinerrs. — Jan. 11. 
— J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair. 
** On the Nature and Properties of Timber, with 
Notices of several Methods, now in use, for its 
Preservation from Decay,’’ by Mr. H. P. Burt. 
The author examined the different species of home 
and foreign grown timber, their various proper- 
ties, uses, tendencies to decay, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the most apparent causes of dry rot, 
the formation of fungi, and the action of wet and 
of heat ; noticing the extraordinary‘duration of 
specimens of timber found in Egypt, in the ruins 
of Nineveh, and in the more recent monastic and 
castellated edifices of this country. The chemical 
constitution of wood was examined, in order to 
trace the origin of decay, and to lead to the con- 
sideration of the most efficient means of arresting 
it. The necessity for some efficacious and yet 
moderately cheap system of preserving timber, 
was insisted on, from the great demand for rail- 
way and other engineering works, not only in 
Europe, but even in the East Indies ; where it 
was remarkable, that the wood which would re- 
sist the climate and the ravages of the white ant, 
was only to be found at such distances inland, 
that the expense of carriage, in a country devoid 
of good means of communication, rendered it 
more economical to buy fir timber in the north 
of Europe, convert it to the required dimensions, 
and saturate it with creosote in England, and 
convey it by sea to India, for the use of the rail- 
way now in course of construction in that coun- 
try. The earliest records of preserving animal 
and vegetable substances were traced back to the 
Egyptians, whose mummies were embalmed by 
being boiled in pitch, found floating in the lakes ; 
the linen and the timber, so preserved, gave the 
first idea for adapting the process to the wants 
of the present period, and several of the patents 
granted were enumerated and commented on ; the 
greatest space being devoted to those of Kyan, 
for chloride of mercury ; Burnett, for chloride 
of zinc ; Margary, for acetate, or sulphate of 
copper ; Payne, for the use of two solutions in 
succession, mutually decomposing each other, 
and forming an insoluble substance in the pores 
of the wood ; and Bethell, for creosote, or oil of 
coal-tar ;— which last had, by its extensive em- 
ployment in harbor, railway, and other engineer- 
ing works, proved, that when properly executed, 
the preservation of the timber from decay and 
from the ravages of insects might be considered 
complete. The paper was illustrated by a series 
of models and drawings, showing the various ap- 
paratus for the several processes, enlarged dia- 
grams of microscopic views of sections of several 
kinds of timber, both in the natural state and 
after being creosoted ; experiments on the de- 
grees of saturation by the , and on the 
transverse strength of the timber ; with the re- 
sults of the improvements introduced into the sys- 
tem by the author, whose experience had been 
very extensive.—Atheneum. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
FLIES IN AMBER. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT HUNT. 


SrraNnce mysteries appear to surround this 
curious natural production. It long stood be- 
tween the three kingdoms of nature, like the 
Egyptian sphinx, an unsolved enigma: hence 
amber attracted the attention alike of the poet 
and of the philosopher, and it became the 
basis of more than one romantic story. Event- 
ually, by subjecting amber to a peculiar kind 
of optical analysis, the enigma was solved ; 
and, by its action on polarized light, it was 
determined most certainly to be a vegetable 
resin. 

A fine transparent po of amber appears 
as though it were a thing of yesterday — the 
gathered tears of some oriental gum tree, full 
of sunlight ; yet it is as old, it may be older, 
than the hills. The flies in amber tell us thus 
much — there they are: 


We know the thing is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how 


they have become entangled in the now stony 
resin. It must have been distilled from the 
branches of trees, and, hanging thereon like 
choney dews, have enticed, and afterwards en- 
tangled them in its viscous mass. Severe has 
been the struggle, in many cases, by the poor 
risoners; they have sought to regain their 
iberty, and sacrificed their limbs in the effort. 
It is no unusual thing to find flies of all sizes, 
and even sturdy beetles, who have been caught 
in the slimy juice, with their legs and wings 
torn off and scattered around them; yet was 
the struggle in vain — they remain entombed, 
mummitied with more than Egyptian art, as 
beautiful and as delicate as they were in life ; 
dismembered things, preserved to tell the 
story of a very ancient existence. 

The forms are numerous, the varieties of 
Slies in amber are very various; yet there is 
scarcely one of them which is identical with 
any living creature. The entomology of the 
amber mines informs us that they were the 
winged denizens of the air, and the creeping 
things of the earth, at a time when a tropi 
climate extended as far north as the Bultic 
Sea. That indeed they lived in ancient forests, 
far back in geological time, when south-eastern 
oe yo had not yet risen from the ocean, 
and when, probably, a line of cliffs, extendin 
from Weymouth to Scarborough, were sti 
beaten by the waves of a wide-spread sea. 
Of these imprisoned specimens a curious his- 
tory is yet to be written ; but it is with other 
Sites in amber that we have now to deal — with 
mysteries more occult than these, and prin- 
ciples which appear to have a world-wide ap- 
plication in each varied form of development. 

The study of the psychological phenomena 
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of the Grecian mind brings us acquainted with 
some beautiful manifestations of that exalta- 
tion of human intellect which advances be- 
yond ordinary reason, and assumes many of 
the characteristics of inspiration. 

In the writings of the philosophers of Greece, 
and in their poetical mythology, we find nu- 
merous examples of the outshadowing of phi- 
losophic truths, which inductive science has 
since rendered familiar to the world. It would 
ae that, by careful culture of the powers 
of the mind, the lovers of wisdom became 
enabled to think out 
now developed to us 
cess of experiment. 

The Greek mythical creations display the 
resistless powers of supreme intellect in devel- 
oping life, and order, and beauty, out of the 
chaos which belongs alike to every theogony. 
They are all sublime outshadowings of the 
spiritual nature which was seen to exist be- 
hind ordinary nature, They show, as through 
a veil, the workings of those subtile agencies 
by which the great phenomena of creation are 
produced. The philosophers taught the people 
to believe that everything in nature was under 
the guidance of an especial spirituality; and 
thus were created those ‘‘ spirits of air, and 
earth, and sea,’’ which were the presiding 
powers of the organic and of the inorganic 
worlds. Even where observation led to the 
discovery of a fact, it was clothed in this 
spiritual vesture, and it became to the Greeks 
a divinity. Thus, a fine old Grecian, Thales 
of Miletus, who was probably examining the 
flies in amber, discovered that when this sub- 
stance was rubbed, it acquired the power of 
attracting light bodies; and he interpreted 
this truth, by supposing amber to $8 8 
spirit, which, being irritated, left its trans- 

nt prison, and, gathering up all floating 

ies near, flew back with them again. 
Electron was the Greek name for amber, and 
electricity was the epithet by which Thales 
and his disciples distinguished the spirit they 
had learned to raise. e have lost the his- 
tory, if one ever existed, of the progress made 
in tracking out this wonderful spirit in its 
devious workings and wanderings ; we only 
know that for nearly two thousand years this 
fact remained barren of all results, and that 
the mystery in amber was regarded as one of 
the unknown things which are dreamt of in 
our pee. 

Eventually, an English dreamer, a pensioner 
of the Charter-house, called Stephen Gray, in 
1720, informed the world that something of 
the mystery of electricity he had solved ; and 
he showed that the same spirit which dwelt 
in amber was also found in glass, hair, silk, 
and feathers. Twenty years passed, and some 
ingenious men at Leyden thought they could 
devise a plan for eliminating this spirit of the 
amber, and for collecting and retaining it when 


— truths, which are 
y the mechanical pro- 
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once developed. A large glass globe was fixed 
on an axis and turned rapidly ; a gun-barrel, 
suspended by silken strings, was hung near it, 
a wire fastened to the gun-barrel, dropping 
into a glass of water at the other end. The 
glass globe was excited, as old Thales ex- 
cited his amber, by friction with the hands ; 
and the _— ag oon the glass ~ penne 
upon applying his finger to obtain the 
fom the Ron, sentivod a shock, ih oa 
vinced the terrified experimenters that the 
spirit was a giant in its wrath. The most 
exaggerated statements were published in all 
the large cities of Europe. The glass globe 
and the Leyden phial, as it was called, was 
exhibited in Paris and London, and crowds 
of spectators ftocked to witness the discharge, 
and to feel the “fearful” shock. The spirit 
of the amber was. now fairly developed, and 
its powers were examined by experiment, 
guided by the new ideas. Men no longer 
used thought as the only element in the dis- 
covery of knowledge ; they had begun to em- 
ploy their senses and to cultivate habits of ob- 
servation. 

At length, a great single-minded man, who 
had made his home 


In lands which echo further west 
Than the Greeks’ island of the blest, 


seeing through some of the mystery which 
enveloped this subtile spirit in amber, resolved 
on determining by an experiment, beautiful 
in its simplicity and grand in its danger, the 
relation which it bore to the awful spirit of 
the thunder-storm. 

The sculptor has idealized the noble form 
of the impious Ajax defying the lightning ; 
how much more dignified would be a statue of 
the philosopher compelling the thunder of the 
heavens to speak aloud its secrets! Benjamin 
Franklin stood forth from among men in the 
boldness of his views, and he saw, or thought 
he saw, in the attractive principle of electron, 
@ power of universal diffusion, and he resolved 
to examine for himself. He had previously 
made himself acquainted with the laws by 
which electricity appeared to be guided, and 
availing himself of this knowledge, Franklin 
devised his grand experiment. 

He mounted a kite into the air, insulated 
its string, which served as a conductor, and, 
waited to see the result. For some time he 
waited in vain, the evocator received no an- 
swer to his call, the spirit refused to obey his 
summons. But when man calls on nature in 
the purity of his soul, and solicits earnestly a 
development of natural truths, nature rarely 
fails to vouchsafe a reply. 

Franklin stood watching his arrangement ; 
presently every fibre of his kite-siring was 
seen to stand on end, and, on applying a 

inter to the ball to which it was attached, 

e was saluted with a discharge of electric 
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fire of precisely the same character as that 
which had been previously developed from 
resin and from glass. Here we had a modern 
Prometheus, ay stealing fire from heaven. 
Thus it was proved that lightning was only a 
grand manthetetion of the same phenomena 
which had first excited the attention of Thales 
of Miletus, The danger incurred by the il- 
lustrious Franklin was soon fatally proved by 
the death of a continental philosopher, who 
repeated hisexperiment. Professor Rickmann 
had reared high in the air an electrical con- 
ductor, and connected it with some experimen- 
tal arrangements in his study. Proceeding 
without sufficient caution, the discharge from 
a passing thunder-cloud flowed through the 
conductor, and, penetrating the body of the 
philosopher, destroyed his life. 

Sesto researches in the same direction 
confirmed the great result of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and proved that the earth and the air 
were equally under the influence of this all 

ervading element. It was shown that no 
Pody existed in nature through which this 
subtile principle was not diffused, that changes 
were constantly being — by the inter- 
ference of other physical powers, and that in 
the efforts made to restore equilibrium we had 
the manifestations of electrical phenomena. 

During all the stages of animal and vege- 
table growth, electricity is either absorbed or- 
given off, and no change can take place in 
the form of matter without its effecting a 
corresponding change in its electrical relations. 
Thus water is converted into vapor, and it 
takes from the earth some of its meee 
This ascends into the air, and floats as clouds, 
accumulating in this way its quantity of elec- 
trical power. Circumstances may arise 
through which the electricity is quietly re- 
turned back to the earth, or such as may de- 
termine a concentration of the electrical ele- 
ment in the atmosphere. It floats on, dark 
and lowering, with its stored artillery, until, 
becoming overcharged, it bursts forth in fury, 
and to hegeautly performs the work of de- 
vastation. 

A hill, a tall tree, a pointed spire, becomes 
the object of heayen’s wrath, and it is torn 
and splintered by the violence of the disruptive 
disch from the cloud. We have learnt 
something of this, and we are profiting by our 
knowledge. The electricity does not —it 
cannot — pass by the solid matter of the object 
upon which it falls ; consequently, it endeav- 
ors to find its way into the earth by the 
intersticial spaces between the particles of the 
solid matter. These channels being insuffi- 
cient to convey it, they are split and rent 
in all directions. There are certain bodies 
which, by their peculiar molecular constitu- 
tion, have the property of allowing this fluid 
to pass through it very freely ; and if we place 
such a mass of matter as is sufficient to convey 
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all the electricity of a thunder-cloud to the 
earth, it will pass along it quietly and harm- 
lessly. Hence we raise a little above the 
highest point of a building a rod of copper, 

continue it to the lowest point, connecting 
it with the moistearth. In our ships we carry 
a band of the same metal from the topmast 
to the copper sheeting beneath the water, 
-and thus all is rendered secure. 

There has been a popular error that light- 
ning conductors may become lightning attract- 
ors. There are no such thing as attractors of 
electricity ; it strikes a tall tree or church 
spire, because such objects offer the easiest 
road for it to return to the earth and restore 
the electric equilibrium. The lightning cop- 
per conductor bears precisely the same relation 
to the atmospheric electricity, that the pipes 
which we place from the roofs of our houses, 
and continue to the earth, do to the rain 
‘which falls from a condensing cloud. Neither 
the rain nor the electricity seeks the channels, 
ws they are provided, and through these they 

iw 


By a good system of lightning conductors, 
‘any extent of country might be protected from 
thunder-storms ; indeed, science proves that it 
.is within .the power of man to establish such 
channels of communication between the solid 
earth and the ambient air as to maintain a 
constant balance in the electrical conditions 
of both, and thus prevent the development 
of the thunder-storm. 


The vineyards of the south of France for-| 


merly suffered severely from devastating hail- 
storms, produced by the sudden congelation of 
the water of the rain-cloud by its being robbed 
of its latent heat through a sudden. electric 


discharge. Experience has taught the vine- 
growers that, by raising lightning conductors 
over their gardens, they quietly discharge the 


surplus electricity in the air, prevent the con- 
gelation of the water, and consequently re- 
move the cause of injury. The paragrailles, as 
they are called, are the safeguards to the vine- 
grower, and where they are plentifully distrib- 
uted, severe hail-storms are now rarely known. 
Thus it is that, by investigating some of the 
most minute and apparently uninstructive 
phenomena, we arrive at great truths. The 
attractive power of amber, first observed by 
Thales, has led to the solution of the mystery 
of the thunder-storm ; has instructed us how 
to disarm it of its terrors; and there are yet 
other points of interest, to which we shall re- 
turn, showing the advantages which man has 
derived from studying the flies in amber. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A WORD ON BRISTLES. 
We went one day to call upon a mercantile 


friend, and found him in his store. The place 
was greatly choked up with casks — quite an 
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imposing array of them ; but when told, in 
answer to our inquiries, that they were full 
of nothing more than hogs’ bristles, the story 
of much cry and little wool passed across our 
memory, and, unbending into a smile, we re- 
marked to our friend, that hogs’ bristles were 
probably not a very valuable commodity. 
“Oh! so, so,” replied he; ‘‘ we are not 
very full at present; you do not see before 
you more than some fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth.” Fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth of hogs’ bristles! That seemed 
fabulous; and it was only by slow degrees, 
and after much cross-questioning, we arrived 
at the conviction, that the small article which 
serves as a jacket to the hog, as a needle to 
Crispin, and the subject of our paper, is in 
itself important enough to give the dealers in 
ita high rank among the merchant-princes 
of London. 

How many who daily use an assemb 
of brustles or bristles, named, from these ma- 
terials, brush, — whether hair-brush, tooth- 
brush, nail-brush, clothes-brush, hat-brush, or 
scrubbing-brush, — give asingle thought as to 
its origin, or suffer the thought, if enter- 
tained, to go beyond the truism, that the 
hair comes off the hog’s back! Even the 
gentleman to whom we were indebted for a 
sight of his stores, frankly confessed that 
his knowledge of a hog’s bristle was much 
more complete with regard to its quality and 
value, than to its production and physiology. 
We may mention, however, that, unlike hair, 
wool, and other analogous animal coverings, 
it has two capillary vessels instead of one. 
It differs, also, in having (technically) a 
“ flag,” or a separation of the end into several 
parts. The rough projections on the surface 
of other kinds of hair, revealed to the eye by 
the microscope, and to the touch by drawing 
them between the thumb and finger, are absent 
in the bristle. With the pe the flag 
serves to interweave and fasten his threads, 
while he sews with the root-end; just as if a 
tailor were to thread his needle at the point, 
and work with the eye. All this we intro- 
duce parenthetically, just to show the reader 
that we are ‘‘ well up” in the subject, and 
that he may rely upon our learning. 

One val imagine that so common a thing 
as a bristle, identified with the morning-ex- 
perience of the man who shaves, and of the 
maid who scours the floor, would have ite 
history narrated in every book of reference 
upon our shelyes. Just so thought we when 
we shook our friend by the hand, and started 
off to verify what he had told us, and to add 
to the stock of knowl already amassed. 
Our Britannicas, Metropolitanas, and Jury Re- 
ports, however, were searched in vain for 
additional lore. So unimportant in its details 
is the subject considered, that it figures in 
books only as an item among other things, 
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and, by means of books, can be traced back 
to the chief place of export—no further. 
But there it forms a something worth observ- 


ing. 

We had been through a friend’s warehouse, 
as we have said, and had been — 
over and over in, as we pee into a tub, 
and were told “that the belies ie contained 
were valued at from one to two hundréd 

unds. Having passed a small dark count- 
ing-house, whose aspect hardly testified to the 
real extent of bristle transactions, we were 
initiated into the chief arcana of the craft. 
Craft is the proper word; a bristle has to 
undergo so many processes before it reaches 
the hand of the brushmaker, that it becomes 
really a manufactured ware. Arranged on a 
series of shelves were many bundles, not 
striking in their appearance, yet very strikin 
as an exemplification of the unthought-o 
value of familiar things. These bundles rep- 
resented a goodly number of Russian. rubles. 
They were of various sizes, tied > very neatly, 
and, in appearance, like corpulent dusting- 
brushes without handles. Some of them 
were as they had left their own shores, others 
had undergone a good many operations — 
oe cleansing, combing, bleaching, dye- 
ing. They come over occasionally just as they 
have been pulled out of the hog’s back — 
dirty, ulead with wool, and saturated with a 
disagreeable dust ; the last a thing which 
often draws worse than blessings from the 
dressers, who, to the great prejudice of health, 
necessarily breathe it into their lungs. Y - 
in Siberia, and in other parts where the 
climate is cold, have an under-coat of woolly 
hair, of little value in trade, although some- 
times it is curled, and serves to stuff cushioned 
furniture. It has to be combed from the 
bristle either here or abroad; but as the 
wool adds materially to the weight, and 
allowing it to remain saves a good deal of 
trouble, the folks abroad often remember to 
forget this part of the manipulation. 

istles are of various colors — black, white, 
and intermediate tints. Upon the color the 
value in some degree depends. White is 
most valuable, and yellow second; black and 
grayare inferior. The color of the light va- 
rieties is improved by bleaching, and defect- 
ive colors are dyed black. Incidentally, we 
wonder that old-fashioned sulphur is still 
used as a bleaching agent, and that the more 
effective power of the modern chlorides has 
not been applied. Is it that the trade, in 
its manipulations, pursues the even tenor of 
its way just as in its closeness as a craft? 
Nearly all the bristles come from Russia. It 
is commonly said, that a squirrel might leap 
from tree to tree between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and not touch the ground. The 
same trees whose branches form tenements 
for the squirrel, tempt innumerable herds of 
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swine to make their habitation beneath. 
Germany exports the greater quantity next to 
Russia. The notoriety of Westphalia hams, 
generally accredited bear hams, is our guar- 
antee for the prevalence of hogs in that 
country. Included in the supplies is much 


that is gathered in the provinces of Austria, 
particularly in the south countries and the 
mountains of Transylvania. Forests abound 
in these parts, and the wild boar is common ; 
about one third is forest-land, and food for the 
hg is profuse. Oak-apples to the extent of 

,000 bushels are thence exported annually. 
The fact will serve as a clue to the boars’ 
means for nourishment ; for where there are 
oak-apples, there will also be mast — the 
favorite food. France and Belgium provide a 
few fine sorts, which overmatch in delicacy 
but do not approach in quantity the amount 
from other sources. A small box upon the 
merchant’s bench — say, three feet by one, 
and one foot deep—as beautifully packed 
with small pencils of hair as a case of 
fumery or chemicals, all as beautifully white 
as bleached bristles can be made, illustrated 
well the characteristic délicatesse of the French. 
Of late years, some have also arrived from 
America, chiefly from Cincinnati, but in 

Is so small, that they hardly form an 

item in the trade. It is rather remarkable, 
that the huge continent, covered as it is with 
mighty forests, where countless hogs run 
wild, is not more prolific in bristles. Its 
ahead inhabitants have assuredly found out 
their value, for what involving a profit cannot 
they espy? Pig-meat is at a discount, and 
only eaten, as a rule, by the poorest; yet 
bristles are purchased by America, and in 
_— me than by any other country, next 
to rd nd, which sses almost a monop- 
oly of the trade. The Russian and British 
markets are linked together, and have very 
little connection with any other in this article. 
So far as Russia is concerned, the same might 
be said, indeed, for the whole commerce of 
the empire. The balance of dealings with 
any other country almost invariably goes 
through an English banker. 

Not many years ago, the bristles which 
now come over so nicely prepared, arrived in 
a higgledy-piggledy state. All lengths and 
qualities were tied together with a garter — 
we fall back on our friend’s experience — 
a piece of rag, hide, tow, matting, or any 
other rude band. The difference is at present 
so great, that the brushmaker now seeks to 
emulate him who was once his pupil. The 
Russians have little claim to originality, but 
they can copy so well what they see done, 
that they often excel their preceptors in 
skill. The value of a bristle is materially 
increased by the dressing it undergoes. 
time to time, a perceptible difference shows 
itself in all Russian merchandise, as the 
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dealers gain information about thesubsequent 

sses and uses of the articles. The fac- 
tories of the country are very freely open to 
the inspection of foreign merchants, for, as 
our friend remarked, they have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from the intercourse. 

Some of the bundles shown to us, not the 
largest, had a circumference of two feet, All 
the bristles were placed in one direction, and 
tied round the base with cord made of twisted 
bark. The roots of the bristle remained, 
clearly showing that the porcine race are 
subjected to being plucked, just like a goose 
of the fens, or a young collegian. It puzzled 
usa good deal to know how so large a quan- 
tity could be made up in one bundle. hen 
a bundle was opened, however, it puzzled us 
still more, for the mass consisted of several 
varieties kept quite distinct. The centre- 
plug of a bundle was of one quality and color, 
While round it was a casing of another kind, 
which, again and again, had a concentric band 
of other hues. 

We incidentally mentioned that the bristles 
are brought over in casks. Arranged in our 
friend's capacious rooms were half a thousand 
of them, weighing four or five hundredweight 
each — a stock about enough, we remarked in 
our simplicity, to supply every awl with wax- 
end hairs for life, and the whole world, in- 
cluding savages, with brushes. Yet this was 
not a large stock. The trade had been brisk 
throughout the season, and had reduced it; 
while an early winter in the north had frozen 
in the fresh consignments, and prevented the 
replenishment of the stores. Some of those we 
saw were strong horny spines, seven inches 
long. Some even reached ten inches; but 
what they gained in length they lost in 
wiriness —a great desideratum. The best 
bristles vary from five and q half to seven 
inches. 

The English pig, which is domesticated for 
its flesh, supplies no bristle worth preserving, 
it is the semi-tame herds in the vicinity of 
St. Petersburg, and in the interior of Russia, 
which provide the bulk of the bristles; the 
strongest come from the wild boar, and are 
used by the shoemaker for his thread, and by 
the shearman in the brush with which he 
lays the nap after shearing cloth for the last 
time. The names distinguishing the various 
qualities, even of the produce of Germany, are 
Russian, After the fashion that obtains in 
zoological collections, a twofold nomenclature 
is used. The first name refers to the merchant 
or place, the second to the quality. Here is 
aspecimen. ‘‘ Mesdrikoff’s Okatkas’’ are high- 
est on the list; then follow successively, 
** Moscatineff’s first sort ;”’ ** Kooschinikoff’s 
Suchoi ;*’ “‘ Siberian or Veliko Looki, second 
sort ;’’ ‘* Mettschofisky’s Brack or Riflings’’ 
+— that is, refuse. 

The half-wild animals referred to are bred 





near the Salgans, or tallow-houses of Russia ; 
buildings used for boiling down fat oxen, which 
are so numerous as to be slaughtered for their 
hides and tallow. In the melting season, 
many herds of swine are farmed by the pro- 
prietors, and fed upon the refuse. A month or 
two will make them so sleek and greasy, 
that they are driven off to the steppe, and 

iven a few feeds of corn, to refine their flavor. 
They are so fat, that it is easy to conjecture 
the hair to have no very tenacious root. With 
the owners of these animals, the bristle harvest 
takes a place analogous to shearing in Eng- 
land ; but, as we remarked, it is only in the 
aggregate we know much about the matter. 
Bristles, in their history, have escaped the 
notice alike of travellers, authors, and mer- 
chants. An author, however, states from hear- 
say, that a large number of the creatures 
being driven into a confined spot, the atmos- 
phere is heated to a degree that irritates the 
skin and makes it soft; and when in this 
condition, the crop is gathered, and the ani- 
mal set free. 

Every peasant, from the Baltic to Kamt- 
schatka, knows that bristles are available for 
trade. Agents traverse the continent, and 
gather in the results of cot economy in 
the bristles that have been laid aside. These, 
with other rural produce, are then transferred 
to the great fairs of Russia, and disposed of 
on & gigantic scale. In our own country, 
where trade is dispersed, we can have no prop- 
er idea of the business done at these fairs; at 
that of Novgorod, it is said that sales are 
transacted to the extent of 7,000,000. ster- 
ling. Purchased by merchants principally at 
these fairs, bristles form an important article 
of export from Russia, In 1852 the quantity 
exported from St. Petersburg alone amounted 
to 2,187,516 lbs. Think of nearly 3,000,000 
poundweights of hogs’ bristles leaving one port 
of one country in one year !, 

Russian trade, however, depends upon the 
frost ; even hogs’ bristlesareatitsmercy. Win- 
ter sometimes approaches so rapidly, that the 
calculations of the merchants are at fault. The 
breaking up of winter is equally peculiar, one 
day serving to crumble into floating mountains 
what was the day before a continent of ice. 
Last season, the winter set in so severely, and 
so early, that many merchantmen were 
caught and locked in the ice ; and our friend 
himself has at present a store of bristles ice- 
bound. It will serve to show the magnitude 
of thig extraordinary trade, when we say, 
that the project was serjously entertained of 
cutting out the ship, rather than suffer a 
delay of six months in the consignment. 
What is more, the project would actually 
have been carried out if the frost had not been 
too sh upon the enterprisin yjectors. 
Altogether, 000 poods, or 108,000 Ibe, have 
been thus kept back at the depot by the frost. 
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THE LOVE-TEST. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


A NoBLE maid in olden time, 

When lowly love was deemed a crime, 
Looked with a gracious eye 

On one, whose soul with — sublime, 
And ardent hopes, beat hig 


Yet was his birth beneath her state, 

For her proud sire could boast a great 
And royal ancestry, 

While his were poor ; and ruthless fate 
Denied nobility. 


Yet worthy of her love, as well 
His deeds in arms and arts might tell, 
Though but in youthful prime ; 
And he was known to much excel 
In lore of that old time. 


Her modest heart to him denied 
A secret love ; though, with the pride 
That turned her sire from worth, 
She might not hope to be a bride 
To one of lowly birth. 


The father, as the tale was told, 

Trembled with rage, as calm and bold 
He spoke his tender love ; 

And bade him, ere the day grew old, 
Such fond devotion prove. 


** Carry the girl to yon hill-top — 
And, if you neither faint nor stop, 
Yon lady is your own ; 
But fail— and banish every hope 
That mercy shall be shown. 


The forfeit then shall be thy life, 

And thou shalt wed another wife, 
The cold and cheerless grave !”’ 

He dares the chance, and woos the strife, 
His hope and love to save. 


At once the trial must begin : 

And anxious crowds are grouped within 
A space the hill beneath ; 

But small their hope that he may win 
So sweet release from death. 


The hill was high and steep ; the road, 

That seldom was by traveller trod, 
Was rough, and all o’ergrown 

With weeds that grew in slippery sod, 
Among the clay and stone. 


The lady trembling stood, her hand 
Locked in his own ; around them stand 
The crowd with pitying mien ; 
The haughty father gives command 
To end the anxious scene. 


She lies within his proud embrace, | 

And, sweetly blushing, hides her face, 
Some secret tears to shed; 

While he to mount the ru 
Begins with careful 


With joyful looks, as though it were 
Reward enough his love to bear, 
He braves the steep ascent ; 
And seeks his eager strength to spare, 
Lest it be early spent. 


place 
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Soon half the height is gained, but still 
Rears up its head that fatal hill, 
As if their hopes to blast ; 
But yet, with proud, unconquered will, 
He goes secure and fast. 


The wondering crowd that gaze below 

With pitying eyes as he doth go, 
Behold him on his way ; 

Some watch his path in silent woe, 
Some Heaven’s succor pray. 


The strongest man the country round 

Would not, to reach that lofty ground, 
So burdened, strength preserve : — 

They little know how love is found 
The heart it fills to nerve. 


They see her wipe his heated brow ; 

They see her kiss his forehead now ; 
Then hold her arms on high 

To aid his strength, and lighten so 
The toils that on him lie. 


Still on he goes, the top is near — 

When, with a sudden thrill of fear, 
They see him stagger wide ; 

His strength is failing fast ;—-oh! where 
Shall succor be supplied ! 


But even yet he totters on ; 

And see, the highest point is won ; — 
He falls, and she beside him : 

His tender love to be his own 
No more shall be denied him. 


Up to the hill the people speed, 

And bid them rise ; — they take no heed, 
So close and still they lie: — 

They ’ve won each other for their meed, 
But ’t is beyond the sky ! 





WOULD YOU REMEMBER ME? 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Wovutp you remember me, take for a token 
A flower from the garden, a rose from the tree, 
And when the blossom lies scentless and broken, 
Withered and dead — ’t will remind you of me. 


Would you remember me, walk by the ocean 
When the rich sunset falls over the sea ; 
The weeds at your feet, cast ashore by its motion, 
The sport of the waves — they ’ll remind you 
of me. 


Would you remember me — should it be only 
Where in the summer I wandered with thee ; — 

Then, if you feel in the world you are lonely, 
Check not the tear — ’t will remind you of me. 


Would you remember me when we are parted, 
Never, perchance, more each other to see ; — 
Mingle again with the young and light-hearted ; 
The mirth and the song will remind you of 
me. 














FALCONRY. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
FALCONRY. 


Te pean of the Falcons is being sun 
in. An amusement originally deriv 
from the East, where the ‘‘ Grand Seignior’’ 
once boasted of a retinue of 6000 falconers, 
and still almost universally practised in coun- 
tries where people are too indolent for the 
more active sports of the field, is about to be 
brought back from the same country, and is 
again spoken of as a most noble and gentle 
pursuit —fit for “‘ knight and ladye fair ;”’ a 
source of healthy and innocent enjoyment, 

and, ubove all, ‘‘ a pageant of past glory.” 

Knox, in his pretty little treatise on ‘* Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl,” has given a graphic 
account of this exhilarating sport; Mr. W. 
B. Barker, who has had much experience of the 
art as practised in the Levant, has devoted 
two interesting chapters to the subject in his 
work on ‘ Cilicia ;”’ and we have now before 
us a still more graphic and amusing sketch of 
Oriental faleonry, in Mr. Burton's ** Falconry 
in the Valley of the Indus.”’* 

It would be more difficult, indeed, to imag- 
ine scenes for sport of any description more 

rolific or more gorgeous than are presented 

5 the long Valley of the Indus. 


It was a heart-gladdening spectacle for a 
sportsman. The pure blue sheet of water, lined 
with a fringe of vivid green, was literally covered 
with feathered life. The king-curlew with his 
ruby crown, and the common curlew so cele- 
brated, despite his homely garb, for the soaring 
and racing chase he affords, were pacing the 
banks in busy troops. Gulls and graceful terns 
hovered over the marsh, here alone in the air, 


there mingled with flights of red and white |P 


Brahminee ducks, wheeling about in search of 
a spot to light on. The tall Saras stood in pairs, 
now plunging their bills into the shallow waters, 
now scattering pearly drops from their pink 
throats ; the bittern’s ruff peeped out of the 
green weeds, and the snowy white cloak of the 
paddy-bird glistened dazzlingly amongst the 
russet-colored uniforms of duck and diver, snipe 
and snippet, plover and wild goose. Lank herons 
were there, and stout, matronly pelicans gazing 
stolidly before them, with bustards large as 
turkeys, and a goodly array of plump little teal ; 
the painted snipe with beautiful dark colors 
ornamenting his wings ; the mallard with his gor- 
geous plume, and many varieties of quiet-looking 
cranes swam and dived, and shook, and splashed, 
all screaming, each in his own tongue, their 
natural joy in a life to them at that moment full 
of charms. 

The fates protected the denizens of that marsh. 
Hawks generally dislike flying at birds over 
water ; and unfortunately for us the thick vege- 
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tation of the leeward bank prevented our taking 
the wind of the water-fowl. 

This became apparent, when a couple of match- 
lock balls whizzing through the air, and the loud 
report ringing upon the surface of the Jheel, 
startled its occupants from their proper occupa- 
tions. Those that caught sight of the hawks fled 
shrieking down the wind towards another pond, 
in a straight line, so that pursuit would have 
inevitably entailed the loss of a Bashah. Others, 
with instinctive cunning, wheeled round and 
round the crystal floor, never passing its limits, 
till fear allowed them to settle again. A few, 
but so few, exposed themselves to danger, that 
we lost nearly two hours in ‘‘ bagging’’ half a 
dozen snipe and teal. 

Presently we left the marsh. Our Bazdar had 
remarked, with many curses, a huge “tiger of 
the air,’”? an Ukab towering in his “ pride of 
place,’’ high above the dense vapors and the 
reflected heat of the plains. He was apparently 
determined to dine on a Bashah, for, fast as we 
shifted our position, he followed us from Jheel 
to Jheel, and ended by triumphantly ejecting us 
from his hunting-grounds. 


The Ukab, or Scinde vulture, alluded to in 
this extract, is a mortal enemy to every species 
of hawk; witness the following exam re, re- 
lated to Mr. Burton, by the Ameer Ibrahim 
Khan Talpur : — 


‘* Well, Sahib,’’ continued the Ameer, speak- 
ing by jerks, as his breathlessness allowed him ; 
‘*one day I flew my beautiful Bahri after a little 
heron, which we all expected to see killed ina 
moment. They took the air well together, when, 
of a sudden, ‘See the Ukab! oh, the Ukab!’ 
cried the Bazdar. True enough! High above 
us was the wretch, a black dot in the blue sky, 
looking out, like an Affghan, for what he could 
lunder. We shouted—we waved the lure; 
unfortunately my poor Bahri was so eager after 
her quarry, that nothing could tempt her out of 
destruction. Then the Ukab disappeared from 
our eyes, and we thought that the Maloon had 
been frightened by our noise. The falcon and the 
little heron kept rising and rising, till we lost 
sight of them also. Presently, by the Prophet’s 
beard I swear to you, Sahib, as we stood looking 
upwards with straining eyes, a speck appeared 
like a fly in the air larger; and larger it grew; 
the instant after, plump fella body at my feet. 
It was poor Sohni, my falcon. The accursed 
vulture had shattered her skull with his foul 
beak. And since that day I have liberally dis- 
pensed Kisas to all his breed.’’ 


Mr. Burton and Mr. Barker both agree that 
the round-win hawks have been much 
neglected in this country. Both in the Le- 
vant and on the Indus they are principally 
used, although by far the more expensive to 
purchase, reclaim, and keep. ‘‘I doubt,” 
says Mr. Burton, ‘‘ whether Falco gentilis in 
the West ever gave better sport than does one 
of Ibrahim Khan’s favorite goshawk’s.’’ 

Our old authors appear to have been fund 
of commending the goshawk. Tubervile, in 
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the “Book of Falconrie,” speaks highly of 
its qualities. Others designate it a ‘* choice 
and dainty bird.”” ‘ Most majestic,” says 
Mr. Burton, ‘‘ was her attitude as she sat 
upon the arms of royalty, clasping it with her 
singles (toes), and firmly resisting the wind 
—chevuachant le vent, as French falconers ex- 
press it— with the stiffness of an eagle.” 
Sir Thomas Sebright, however, one of the few 
living falconers, expresses his surprise that 
any one should use goshawks for sport; and 
others insult the bird by declaring that she is 
only a big sparrow-hawk. The fact is, Mr. 
Burton says, that a good goshawk is an ex- 
cellent bird, but, at the same time, as difficult 
to find good as_she is common. Mr. W. B. 
Barker, who has trained a German goshawk 
from the Zoological Gardens, and introduced 
two trained birds into this country from the 
Taurus, says, that without wishing to detract 
from the merits of the peregrine or lanner, 
that, generally speaking, the goshawk will an- 
swer the purposes of most sportsmen ; and if 
ever falconry, he says, is revived in England, 
this bird will be the one to which we must 
have recourse. 

The goshawk of the Indus is so game a 
bird, that it will kill even the antelope; a 
fact of which Mr. Burton gives us a very 
graphic pen-and-pencil illustration. We can 
only extract the first :— 


«Stop !’’ said the Ameer, painfully excited. 
*¢ You, Gul Mammad, ride softy round, and place 
yourself behind the brow of that hill. You, 
Fauju, to the opposite side.’’ 

My friend’s acute coup d’@il had marked a 
pair of antelopes quietly grazing in the bit of 
green valley far beyond. A glance through the 
glass assured me that he had not erred ; what to 
the naked eye appeared two formless, yellow 
marks upon a field of still undried grass, became, 
by means of the telescope, a pair of those 
beautiful little beings our poets call ‘‘ gazelles.’’ 

Ibrahim Khan disposed his force skilfully. 
Reserving the falconer and a Kuttewala with 
two fierce, gaunt Kelat greyhounds, he stationed 
his men in a circle concealed from the sharp eyes 
of the antelopes, leaving a gap to windward of 
them to prevent the scent reaching their nos- 
trils, and to serve as a trap for them to fall into. 

Presently the horsemen, emerging from behind 
the rocks and hill tops, began to advance slowly 
towards the quarry, and in a moment the startled 
animals, sighting the forms of many enemies, 
sprang high up, and bounded towards the only 
way of escape. 

As the doe passed us at headlong speed, the 
Ameer turned round so as to conceal her from 
the view of the goshawk. A few moments after- 
wards I gave the signal ; he bent forward over 
his mare’s neck, and, directing the Shahbaz to- 
wards the buck as he flew by, threw up the bird 
from his wrist with a shout. 

The two greyhounds, free from the leash, 
dashed forward at that moment. All was hurry 
andexcitement. Horsemen and footmen crowded 
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in pursuit, every man straining his eyes to keep 
the quarry in full view. 

The rocky ground, unfavorable to the pur- 
suers, was all the antelope could desire. His 
long thin legs, almost disproportioned to the 
size of the body, were scarcely visible, so rapid 
were their twinkling motions. Here hecleareda 
huge boulder of rock, there he plunged into the 
air over the topmost twigs of a euphorbium 
bush ; here he threaded his way through the 
pebbly bed of a torrent, there perched for an ing 
stant upon a stony ledge, he fearlessly prepared 
to foot the slippery descent beyond. Such a 
country could not but be puzzling to dogs ; 
though ours were wary old greyhounds that had 
hunted by sight for years, they fell far behind, 
and to all prospect the gazelle was lost. 

** She has eaten too much — a blight upon her 
mother !’’ cried a furious voice by my side. 
The Ameer was right. Had his bird been 
sharper set, the chase would have lost half its 
difficulty. 

The Shahbaz, who at first had flown gallantly 
at the quarry, soon began to check, and as we 
were riding far behind over the difficult ground, 
appeared inclined to abandon her game. But 
when, escaping from the punchbowl of rock, we 
reached a long level plain of silt, the aspect of 
affairs improved. 

At a distance, which was palpably diminish- 
ing, we saw the goshawk attacking her game. 
Now she swooped upon its back, deeply scoring 
the delicate yellow coat as she passed by. Then 
she descended upon the animal’s head, deafening 
it with her clashing pinions, and blinding it 
with her talons. This manceuvre, at first seldom 
practised out of respect for the dagger-like 
horns, whose sharp, black tips never failed to 
touch the pursuer’s balai, or pendent feathers, 
was soon preferred to the other. As the victim, 
losing strength and breath by excess of fear, 
could no longer use its weapons with the same 
dexterity, the boldness of the Shahbaz increased. 
She seemed to perch upon its brow ; cnce or 
twice it fell, and when it arose, its staggering, 
uncertain gait gave evidence of extreme distress. 

Then the dogs, who had become ferocious as 
wolves, gained sensibly upon their victim, The 
sound of their approach but added to its terror 
what it took from its speed. Even before they 
had fastened their fangs upon its quarters, the 
unhappy gazelle was stretched panting and 
struggling, with the Shahbaz straining every 
nerve to pin its head to the ground.* 


The death of the gazelle is now considered 
the highest triumph of eastern falconry : 


Meer Ibrahim Khan Talpur the remainder of 
that day was almost as lively a companion as a 
subaltern newly returned from *‘ seeing service.’’ 
He slew his antelope some twenty successive 


* Mr. Barker thinks that Mr. Burton’s Shahin 
must have been a lanner, or a peregrine. Gos- 
hawks cannot, he says, take gazelles, which never 
start at a lesser distance than 300 yards, and the 
goshawk cannot fly fast enough, or far enough, to 
overtake them. In the Levant, the Barbary per- 
egrine is called Shahin, or Sheheen. 
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deaths, praised to the skies everything that was 
his especially ; more especially his Bashahs, 
his falconer, his dogs, his dogkeeper ; most es- 
pecially as her due, his goshawking. As regards 
the latter, a little romance was allowed to 
mingle its alloy with the pure vein of veritable 
history. Every bough we saw on our way 
home reminded him of some doubtful exploit 
performed by the same Shahbaz. At dinner, 
the gazelle steaks brought her mention promi- 
nently forward, and tne music, wine, and jovi- 
ality of the evening elevating him, also tended 
in no small degree to elevate her and her quali- 
ties. At last it was proposed to try her upon one 
of the wild goats that roam over the deserts 
separating Cutch from Scinde. 

** Her success,’’ said the Ameer, ‘‘is cer- 
tain.’’ 

** Certain,’ repeated Kakoo Mall. 

*€ Certain,’’? nodded Hari Chand, whispering ; 
**the gazelle of this year, next year will be a 
Gorkhar !”’ 

Whether the sneer has, or has not been justi- 
fied, [ know not. Perhaps it may so happen 
that in some day to come the Ameer Ibrahim, 
seduced by the gobemouche auditory of a wonder- 
loving British traveller, may point to the bird 
in question with a — 

** You see that Shabaz? Well, Wallah! By 
the beard of the Prophet I swear to you, five 
years ago she felleda wild ass. You may believe 
me ; although a Beloch, I do not tell a lie. 
Billah! A ‘man-with-a-hat’ was with me 
when it happened. Ask Burton Sahib, if it did 
not. ” > 


Then will Kakoo Mall, if he be living, ejacu- 
late ‘‘ certainly,’’ and Hari Chand, if he be 
present, exclaim ‘‘ certainly ;’’ and, in a word, 
every man and boy that has ears to hear and 
eyes to see, will reécho ‘‘ certainly,’’ and swear 
himself an eye-witness of the event, to the ex- 
treme confusion of Fact and Fiction. 


We doubt much, however, if the reader 
will peruse this account of the death of the 
antelope without a pang. Mr. Burton says, 
‘** There is an eternal sameness in the opera- 
tion of shooting, which must make it — one 
would suppose —very uninteresting to any 
but those endowed with an undue development 
of destructiveness.’? And Colonel Bonham, of 
the 10th Hussars, we are told by Mr. Knox, 
has laid aside the gun and the rifle for the 
enjoyment of the ** noble craft ;” but the gun 
has at last the advantage of putting a bird, 

enerally speaking, out of misery at once. 

ho can read the following conclusion of a 
eombat between a Khairu, a hobby-hawk, 
and a crow, without feeling for the victims of 
the sport ? — 


The battle is not finished. Corvus, in spite of 
his fall, his terror, a rent in the region of the 
back, and several desperate pecks, still fights 
gallantly. This is the time for the falsoner to 
assist his bird. From the neighboring mimozas, 
roused by the cries of their wounded comrade, 
pours forth a ‘“‘rabble rout’? of crows, with 
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noise and turmoil, wheeling over the hawk’s 
head, and occasionally pouncing upon her un- 
guibus et rostris, with all the ferocity of hungry 
peregrines. We tremble for Khairu. Knowing 
her danger, we hurry on, as fast as our legs can 
carry us, shouting, shooting pellets, and anath- 
ematizing the crows. We arrive, but hardly in 
time. As we plunge through the last bushes 
which separate us from the hawk, twenty cawers 
rise flurriedly from the ground; the Bazdar 
hurries to his Laghar. The quarry lies stone 
dead, but poor Khairu, when taken up and in- 
spected by thirty pair of eyes, is found to have 
lost her sight, and to be otherwise so grievously 
mauled, pecked, and clawed, that the most 


sanguine prepare themselves for her present 
decease. 


Alas, poor Khairu ! 


It is undoubtedly very picturesque to read 
of knights riding out with hawk on fist, and 
knight’s lady on fiery jenet, with merlin clasp- 
ing her embroidered glove, the look of the 
thing, the pomp of its apparatus, and the 
antique costume impart a kind of black- 
letter interest to the good old sport ; there 
was excitement, also, in witnessing the com- 
bined working of horses, hawks, and hounds, 
but we doubt if of the kind well suited to 
** ladye fair.”” The effect upon the temper of 
the Ameers of Scinde appears to have been 
anything but agreeable. A sparrow-hawk 
had been thrown at a pigeon. 


Unfortunately, however, for the hawk and my 
friend’s temper, she had not been seen ‘‘sharp 
set’’ that morning. This at once became appar- 
ent from her manceuvres. Instead of grappling 
with the quarry, she, ‘‘ checked first at one 
bird, then at the other, amused herself with 
following them on the wing ; and, lastly, when 
tired of the unprofitable exercise, she ‘‘ raked 
off,”’ and, retiring to one of the Peepul branches, 
took up a position there with such firmness of 
purpose that all the falconer’s ‘‘ Ao Bachehs’’ 
and violent swingings of the lure were unavailing 
to dislodge her. 

The Ameer’s brow clouded ; certain angry 
flashes escaped his eyes, and low growlings 
threatened an approaching storm. For a Beloch 
to make such a goose of himself! Every one 
stole furtive glances at the blunderer, the lean 


liness of demeanor, could not help showing in 
looks and manner that conscience was stirring 
up uncomfortable sensations within him. 

**Give me the bow,’’ shouted the Ameer in 


law of a bit of carrion at once.’’ 

The Bazdar wishing, but not daring to depre- 
cate such an atrocious act of sacrilege as the 
shooting of a hawk, slowly handed a polished 
horn kaman to his master, and a tako or blunt 
arrow shod with a bit of horn. The Scindians 
are particularly.expert at the use of this weapon ; 
they throw the missile transversely so as to 
strike with the side, and when a large covey is 





the mark aimed at, they sometimes bring down. 





nephew ; and even he, despite his habitual sur- | 


his fury, ‘‘and let me do for that brother-in- 
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as many as three or four birds with pair of 
shafts. So it happened that the Shikrah, who 
was quietly ‘‘ mantling’’ upon a clear branch ina 
nice sunny place, had the life summarily knocked 
out of her by the Ameer’s tako. 


Falconry, as a partial sport, is, however, 
well worthy of preservation, more so than the 
situation of a grand falconer without falcons. 
The enclosed state of our country makes it 
objectionable for the peregrine, which cannot 
be easily followed ; but the goshawk can be 
followed at a hand-canter, and Mr. Barker tells 


us that there is at the Zoological Gardens a 
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precious and beautiful specimen of the Aus- 
tralian goshawk, which is perfectly white, 
with eyes the color of bright rubies, and which 
he thinks would, from his large hands and 
small body, be swifter in flight, and, on the 
whole, a more efficient bird than our goshawk. 
** Tt forms,”’ says Mr. Barker, ‘‘ in my opinion, 
the beau-ideal of perfection in a hawk. 
consider it worthy of a princely hand, and 
should be happy to see his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert patronize the training of this 
bird to afford amusement to our young Prinee 
of Wales.”’ 





a From the National Era. 
AN OLD MAID’S MUSINGS. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT. 


Srrrine in the twilight, 
Looking out into the rain, 

Through the blurred and dripping dimness 
Of my window-pane ; 

Waiting in the chilly twilight 
For the supper bell to ring, 

Float a flood of fancies o’er me — 
Thoughts of the spring. 


Oh, the early spring-time ! 
In the woodlands, even now, 
Life is rising, tightly swelling 
Twig and bulb and bough. 
Through the clods the moss is pushing 
Homeward birds are on the wing ; 
Earth is quick with coming glory — 
Oh, for the spring ! 


Spring has something sweeter ; 
Leaves enfolded, thick and brown, 
Bursting soon, will drop their shadows, 
Softly trembling down. 
Buds will bloom and skies will deepen ; 
Waters flash and woodlands ring ; 
Through long grass the brooks will rustle — 
Oh, for the spring ! 


Life has something sweeter ; 
Strange, to feel old fancies start, 
Violet-sweet, of youth and passion, 
From my wrinkled heart ! 
May agone, whose flowers were kisses — 
May, whose songs but one could sing ; 
Heart abloom, so sudden blighted — 
Ah, my lost spring ! 


Still something sweeter ; 
There ’s a home-love underlies 
Passion, as the fruit that greatens, 
When the blossom dies. 

» Plans of homestead, long forgotten ! 
Plans that fancy used to bring 
Round me in the fragrant twilight 

Of my lost spring. 
Still something sweeter ; 
Other loves about me stand ; 
Thrills a round cheek on my bosom — 
Feels a little hand. 





Baby eyes in mine are smiling ; 
Baby fingers round me cling ; 

Baby lips are lisping, ‘* Mother’? — 
God ! my lost spring. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
TURNER AND CLAUDE. 

Is Genius a modest maid ? 

A coyly-peeping peering flower ? 
Content, unseen, to bloom and fade 

With nought but sweetness for her dower 
If poet ever so indited, 
Was poet ever more benighted ? 


Was great Napoleon diffident ? 

Was Milton blind to mundane glory? 
Did Luther need encouragement ? 

Was Chatham deemed a bashful tory ? 
Was Turner (painter much lamented) 
Through great humility demented ? 


What time this mighty painter died 

He willed the nation pictures twain, 
Provided they were hung beside 

Two specimens of Claude Lorraine : 
Or failing this he judged them meet 
To form a painter’s winding-sheet. 


That strange old man was passing-proud 
Who left, with calm premeditation, 
His finest work to form his shroud, 
If thwarted by a thankless nation ; 
—A man indulging in such quirks 
Must, must be wrapped up in his works ! 


At Charing Cross are duly hung 
This noble pair of pictures ; 

Some critics have their praises sung, 
And some have dealt in strictures ; 

Some Turner choose, a few award 

The laurels to his rival Claude. 


Poor Claude ! sad victim to the freaks 
Of ** rough and ready’’ dilettanti, 
Who scrape and scrub thy ancient cheeks, 
And then find out thy claims are scanty, 
So hung (to dry) what Institution 
Could fail to blame thy execution? 


Rise up — some ghostly vengeance take — 
Resume thy brush, assert thy due, 

The nation’s faith thou need ’st not break ; 
So prove thyself a turner too. 

Thy works restore, or turn them all, 

Both thine and Turner’s to the wall ! 





THE LEWIS—WHAT IS IT’? 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE LEWIS— WHAT IS IT? 


I wonprr how many London people are 
familiar with this name, ‘‘ The Lewis.’? How 
raany will ask, “What is it? Is it Lewis the 
Great? Is it Lewis Napoleon? Is it a fish, 
®& man, or a place?” few who remember 
their geography—a canny Scot or so from the 
West Highlands; or those who are ‘ well- 
up’’ in their Boswell, and recollect Johnson’s 

our in the Hebrides, may just conclude, 
that I mean the island of that name, far up 
amid the stormy seas of the North Atlantic. 
But with great respect for the Fellows of the 
Geographical Society, some even of whom 
have probably bestowed too much attention 
on the remoter provinces of Japan, or on that 
‘ interesting tract ”’ between the Himalayas 
and the Arctic Seas, to be acquainted with 
our Caledonian dependency, I believe most 
people would have stared, as much as I did 
myself, when, at the beginning of last _— 
vacation, I was asked bya kindly erratic an 
peppery Highlander, to accompany him to his 
native place ‘‘ in the Lews.”’ 

‘TI would be delighted, indeed, if I knew 
where it was,’’ was my (I hope) polite reply. 

*s What, not know where the Lews is! 
That comes of a Southern education. It’s 
sometimes called ‘ The Lews,’ or the Island 
of Lewis, and surely you must have heard of 
it.”” 

I had a vague notion of proving my topo- 
graphical acquirements by a neat and suc- 
einct description of the ancient Eubcea, or a 
particular account of Samos, or Melita, but, 
on reflection, thought it better to confess 
ignorance, and to content myself with mut- 
tering a modest hypothesis, that it was ‘‘ some- 
where about the Orkneys.”? Then did I hear 
my friend launch out with all the eloquence 
of enthusiasm on the charms of this new 
‘Isle of the Blessed.” He told me of its 
desert wastes of moor and mountain— of its 
streams ‘‘barbecued’’ with salmon, and all 
varieties of trout—of its rugged shores 
lashed by ceaseless billows, the noise of 
which would have set old Homer on some 
new word to convey it—him who threw 
away that splendid ‘* poluphloisboio ’’ on the 
gentle murmurings of the Agean—of the 
uncertainty of regular postal communication 
— of the absence of ‘* The Times ”’ and poli- 
tios — of mountain-mutton, oat cakes, barley- 
bannocks, pure whiskey, grouse-pies, whales, 
seals, curlews, duck, deer, fere nature, in 
man and beast —in fact, he vividly sketched 
a state of deliciously civilized barbarity and 
unbounded hospitality. What more tempt- 
ing picture could he draw to a briefless bar- 
rister, whom no county court attorney had 
smiled upon in his hermitage, up three pair 
of stairs in Pump Court— where could one 
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better escape duns, and the unprofitable tu- 
mult of the Forum? It was delightful to 
think of such a recondite solitude, especially 
to one like myself, whose wickedest and most 
determined spirits of hard reading had been 
often interrupted by the fancied echoes of a 
use’s wings, as he started up crowi 
efiance from the most learned pages of 
‘‘Hearne’s Contingent Remainders,’’ and who 
had often ‘‘ worked”’a salmon over the most 
lively chapters of ‘‘ Sugden on Power.’”’ “Ill 
gang, my chief, I ’m ready,”’ was the word; 
and two days after beheld me steaming away 
down the muddy canal from Glasgow to 
Greenock, on board the little steamer ‘‘Islay.’’ 
The morning was fine and bright, but with 
the peculiar on gay dispensation that 
prevails in Scotland, the moment we shot out 
on the full bosom of the river, and got a 
glimpse of the glorious scenery on its banks, 
a ‘thick horror”’ fell upon us, and land, 
sea, and sky were wrapped in a mantle of 
pea-soup, with a lining of fleecy clouds, any- 
thing but water-proof. It was pleasant to 
know that “* Dumbarton was ’’ over ‘ there,” 
and the Kyres of Bute were ‘ close here,’’ as 
it exercised the imagination, and encouraged 
fancy to fly under difficulties, but all we 
could see with the physical eye was a wall 
of fog around us, and now and then the 
obscure hull of a fishing-boat or merchant- 
man, or a drab-colored sea-gull wallowing 
about in the air, half in doubt whether it was 
sky or water; the big burly buoys tied by the 
tail, and using desperate efforts to set them- 
selves at liberty, and make a night of it. 
Why is it that the passengers under such 
circumstances always stay upon deck as long 
as they cant Why do they stare moodily into 
the sky, where they know they can see 
nothing? The wettest, windiest, dismalest 
day that ever came out of heaven, you will 
be certain to behold on the deck of any 
steamer, ocean or river, a set of dripping 
lunatics in pea-coats and waterproofs, trying 
to look hardy and nautical, when they might 
be dry and comfortable ‘‘ below stairs ’’ in the 
cabin. The ‘Islay’? was no exception to: 
the truth of the remark, for her quarters pre- 
sented the customary array of well-ducked 
passengers, looming very hazy, large and 
moody in the vapor 
There were two students from Edinburgh 
‘¢ Free Church,’’ and of a serious turn of 
mind, who were rendered prematurely un- 
happy at the awful prospects that await the 
great mass of humanity in the other world, 
on account of their not belonging to that 
small but select Chrisuan community; a 
number of ‘‘ ministers ’’ hastening from some 
great Convention of their body at the capitol. 
a laird with a tendency to a short pipe and a 
long black bottle, and a very drunken ‘ doc- 
thor,” who was apologizing to every one for 
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insulting them, and inviting them soon after- | 


wards“ to have it out on deck ’’—a very 
ferocious sporting major, with gun-cases and 
fishing-rods enough for all Scotland, and a 
few ‘‘ merchants ’’ of the isles. The Mull of 
Cantire soon exhibited its magical effects in 
reducing all on board to a common state of 
suffering and indifference to life, and the nau- 
tical characters, who spoke learnedly of 
‘* tideways and nasty short chopping seas,”’ 
were soon left alone in their glory above, 
while even the ministers were driven from 
their “‘ wee crack” and toddy by the only 
demon (I venture to hope) they could not face 
— that evil son of Neptune who as yet laughs 
at our science and our ruling of the waves — 
‘* sea-sickness.”’ The very expressive name 
of this marine county may teach one what 
he has to expect, and though it is suggestive 
of a deuced good pun or two, my recollections 
of it forbid the attempt, lest I should be pun- 
ished when next I get into the paws the 
presiding Triton. Night passed in wailings 
for the steward, who, when his victims 
became unable to shout lustily, wisely retired 
to bed, and, in despairing soliloquies, most of 
them evidently composed under the influence 
of a monomaniacal disregard for the first law 
of nature. Next day was wet, foggy, and 
blowy, instead of being merely foggy and wet. 
Now and then we saw black stumpy rocks, 
against which the slow surge rose and broke 
in sheets of foam, ‘‘ the lather of Neptune’s 
beard,’’ or the clouds broke, too, for a little, 
and, lifting up, disclosed on the right hand, 
rising close to us from the sea, the sides of 
massive mountains, heaped up like giant 
waves, adown the heather-clad steep of which 
tumbled numberless impromptu cataracts, 
filling up the watercourses with tumultuous 
streams, running riot among stones, rocks, 
and boulders, till they found rest in the 
bosom of the ocean; but ere the eye had 
rested on it for a moment, the watery veil 
swept over it again. The strong-winged 
gannet skimmed past us, or dashed down like 
a bolt of lead into the sea just by the ship, 
and presently sprang up with a herring, 
mackerel, or pollock in his bill; little fleets 
of divers, guillemots, or puffins, lay to, or 
bolted under water as we splashed by, and 
occasionally we came near a ledge of sharp 
rocks, on which a whole army of hungry 
black cormorants sat moodily in the rain, like 
a lot of apothecaries without business. At 
intervals of three or four hours we rushed 
into an island harbor, got a glimpse of some 
whitewashed houses on the shore—saw a 
face of a few natives—the women always 
washing and “ beetling’’ clothes, and the 
men looking as if they would be much the 
better for undergoin the same process; dis- 
embarked a couple of captains and ministers, 
and a load of herring-barrels — took in more 
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captains, maybe a major, certainly some more 
ministers, and more herring-barrels, and 
having hove-to for “‘the lady in the boat,” 
who is always late, and renders the very ex- 
istence of marine commanders wretched, 
rushed out on the sea into the fog again. 
Skye and Mull, and many places of note, 
were thus visited, but their beauties were all 
lost on us, while we were twice very nearly 
lost on their disjecta membra, which ran out 
like the fangs of some hungry beast to seize 
upon us. Once, as we slowly backed away 
from one of these long black teeth, warned 
of the danger by the gurgling splash of the 
tideway over it, a huge mass of brown round- 
ness heaved itself above the water for an in- 
stant with a lazy roll, and up with a mighty 
breath spirted a blast of air and water from 
the end of it, full two fathoms high! 

‘‘A whale!—a whale! And a monster 
too!’? But he had no mind to be made into 
train-oil, and, with a sullen angry plunge, 
down he dived -— right across our bows, 
giving a graceful wave of his tremendous 
tail in the air by way of a parting salute, 
and as an indication of his general sentiments 
on the subject of steamboats and the mercan- 
tile marine. We heard the fellow puffing 
and blowing, and blasting, like an yO meee 
running after the last "bus to the City, for 
some time, and a strong impression was left 
on my mind as to the undesirableness of 
being a herring, or, indeed, anything swaller 
than a whale in these seas, if one were com- 
pelled to be a subject of King Proteus. 

Seals now and then shoved up their know- 
ing heads, to take a glimpse of us, and with 
one glance of that lovely, mild eye, saw all 
they wanted, and returned to the pursuit of 
salmon as ardently as Mr. Scrope himself; 
but, notwithstanding such interesting visits 
from the mammalia of these waters, I was 
not sorry when, on the third day of the fog, 
we felt our way into Stornoway, the capital 
of the Northern Hebrides. 

I had become quite tired of the smell of 
whiskey-toddy, and the talk of the ministers 
and the sporting major —‘ Killed him, sir! 
Dead! Egad! At seven—ty-three yards! 
The best shot!” &c.—while the ministers 
were continually spinning yarns of a serious 
character, or engaged in vivid descriptions of 
the ‘‘ respectable characters” in their par- 
ishes, which seemed always, somehow or 
other, to be connected with the possession of 
a certain amount of pecuniary resources. 

It must be admitted that Stornoway, not- 
withstanding the notion of the natives that 
in regal splendor it is superior to the great 
metropolis itself, is not possessed of mueh 
natural beauty or artificial attractions. There 
is an absurd-looking castle, bran-new, with 
the usual allowance of cruet-frame turrets, 


donjons, and embrasured parapets (placed at 
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@ moderate distance from the mud-bank, 
which is left high and dry twice a-day, for 
the use of the inhabitants), with a little 
lawn in front, and an air of parvenu impu- 
dence about it, which contrasts apo a | 
with the stolid look of the great white-washed 
blocks of houses, perched higgledy-piggledy 
up and down the substitutes for streets. 
This is the mansion of the proprietor of the 
island, and is of his own manufacture. 
Much more creditable to his taste are the va- 
rious works he has carried on in the neigh- 
borhood; the patent ship in the harbor, 
which is, however, more for ornament than 
use ; the good roads in embryo and in posse ; 
the market-place, the chapel, the gas-lamps. 

The island, which belonged in the good bad 
times to the Mackenzies of Seaforth, is as big 
as many a German principality, being about 
forty miles long; with a breadth varying from 
twenty-four to ten miles. It is now the prop- 
erty of a gentleman, who is at the head of 
@ great mercantile house, engaged in the 
opium and Chinese trade. Stornoway, the 
oon. is its sole town, and has a population 
o—. 

But I am becoming statistical. I was very 
near entering on the kelp question, on emi- 
gration, education, straw-plaiting, crofters 
and tacksmen, and the reclamation of land. 

Poor, dear, dirty, hospitable, busy, herring- 
curing, cod-drying, ling-splitting, fish-selling. 
and smelling Stornoway! with your institu- 
tions and commerce, and mermaid population, 
and old tower, and nasty suburbs, with your 
floating hulks, fitted up as shops and habita- 
tions, so that one may see on the stern of a 
quondam herring-boat, ‘‘ Dougal Mackenzie, 
Merchant, licensed to sell Snuff, Whiskey, 
and Tea ;’’ or read on the bows of a ci-devant 
collier, ‘‘Angus Mackenzie, Potato Merchant 
and Shoe-maker.”” I must leave you, though 
I bear with me many a pleasant memory of 
jolly evenings (the mornings were some- 
times less agreeable), grog, and kind 
friends! The fiery Highlander was driving his 
fiery little horse at a great pace. We had 
travelled over some miles of road, bounded 
on the one side by the sea and on the other 
by a wild expanse of , which rose in the 
distance into rounded hills, all impurpled 
with the rich heather-bells. Now and then 
we had passed a clump of wigwams built of 
mud, and rarely possessing windows; the 
smoke issuing from holes in the roofs, which 
were composed of great flakes of straw tossed 
on in bundles, blended with squares of turf 
and fastened down by hay-ropes ballasted 
with heavy stones. It was wonderful to see 
what healthy young Celts rushed out to gaze 
on us, and oleh Snts faces we could see 
peeping out modestly from the doorways, 
while the strong frames of the men we met 
showed that health had not deserted these 
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unpromising abodes. Patches of fine oats 
| potatoes were scattered at long intervals 
over the vast sea of moor like little islands, 
but not a tree or shrub was to be seen. Even 
in the most miserable parts of Ireland one 
could scarcely find such apparent desolation. 
The worst cabins in Kerry were as good as the 
crofters’ huts, but I am bound to say the 
dress and aspect of the people of The Lewis 
was much better, and bore signs of comfort 
unknown to their Celtic brethren in the west- 
ern kingdom. The young grouse flew ‘‘cheep- 
ing’’ across the road, roused by the noise of 
the wheels, and curlew and whimbrels got 
up from the dykes as we passed with a wild, 
startled cry; huge flocks of plover, sand- 
pipers, and sea-larks whirled about with 
whistle and scream over the face of the dark 
bog, the snipe flashed up from the rills and 
piped a shrill treble for their long-billed part- 
ners in the rushes—now and then you 
caught sight of an orderly line of mathemat- 
ical wild geese flying in an isosceles triangle, 
as if bent on doing the pons asinorum, and 
making as much noise as if Rome was in 
danger, and mallard, teal, and widgeon 
quacked and flew around in all directions — 
altogether it seemed as if it was a capital 
country for a man to live in, if he could only 
turn his mouth into a bill, and get water- 
proof leggins and a swimming-belt. 

“*T must get out,’’ quoth I. 

“For what, man? You ’re miles from the 
place.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, cross this stream, oh, child 
of the mist! I will not, till I have one whip 
of my Martin Kelly over that water, and tr 
the attractions of a green-bodied wren wit 
Lewis trout.”’ 

The stream in question was about six feet 
broad, so brown you could not see the bottom, 
and splashing from pool to pool till it flowed 
into the sea about one hundred yards from 
the spot where we had stopped, which was 
close Ga line of stones that served as a bridge 
when the water was high. At present they 
were useless, for I had just seen a wee lassie 
run across like a redshank, and scarcely 
covering her ankles in the water; but I had 
seen, too, the whirls of the fish up and down 
the stream. 

“De’il tak’ me, but you ’re just mad, 
there ’s not a trout the size of a sprat in the 
whole burn.”’ 

But I was not to be intimidated. My little 
rod was put together in a minute, reel put 
on, and in two points the gut casting-line 
flashed brightly in the sunshine. ‘Saw you 
ever the like of that?’’ The flies had not 
touched the water ere splash, splash ! —two 
yellow-bellies were fixed hard and fast. The 
eyes of the Highlander were very big indeed 
—not half so big, however, as those of a 
shock-headed boy, who had joined him ina 
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in of derision, and had pronounced many 
flocided opinions in the Celtic with respect to 
my proceedings, which had been duly inter- 
preted for me by my friend. 

‘He says you'll not catch one; there ’s 
not a fish.”’ 

At this point, however, I had two of them, 
small to be sure, but ina minute more they 
were kicking about on the turf. Another 
cast. ‘* By Allah, see this! here’s a fellow 
—a white trout, as I live—up in the 
air, flounce, dash, dive! up again! you'll 
soon be tired, my fine fellow, and the pool not 
being bigger than the wash-hand basins in 
Trafalgar Square, I must kill you for spoiling 
my sport.” 

The fight was a short one. The Limerick 
still held fast, and a two-pound trout walloped 
about on the gravel; in a few minutes, I 
tried a little pool close at hand, out of 
which I tossed trout after trout, till in ten 
minutes I had taken thirteen! I am not 

roud, I hope ; but I must admit that I felt very 
ike a hero, as, I suppose, heroes feel, when 
I stowed them away in the gig, and heard the 
wondering remark, ‘* Well, how the de’il you 
managed it, J can’t tell.”’ That night, in a 
low-browed, comfortable room, with the clear 
peat-fire burning cosily, good tobacco, and un- 
rivalled whiskey at hand, after a glorious 
dinner of real Scotch broth, real fish — not 
the flabby imitations got up for the London- 
market, but firm, crisp, yet tender as game, 
with hare, venison, great grouse pies, recondite 
compounds of cream, bitter marmalade, honey 
and jams, we caroused after the fashion dear 
to our forefathers. Had Ossian been wander- 
ing past he might have heard the strains of 
a Highland song, by a gillie, in the corner, 
succeeded by a Brindisi. or a bit of Bellini ; 
smelt a deal of tobacco and tuddy, and seen 
a great deal of gun-washing and flask-filling 
for the morrow; as it was, the witnesses of 
the scene were the two large dogs, two or three 
hare-footed gillies, an ‘‘own-man,” and a 
pet sea-gull ; the latter of which seemed to 
take a great interest in a bag of No. 6 shot 
and some Eley’s cartridges. ‘ Back from 
the moors.” 

Here ’s a bag of game! — three brace and 
a half of ducks, a teal, three widgeons, a cur- 
lew, two whimbrels, a heron, a leash of hares, 
a jer-falcon, six anda half brace of grouse, 

en golden plovers, thirty-two sand-larks 
(killed in three shots), a nondescript, hit in a 
pool, and taken out bya dog, said by the 
gillie to be a ‘* Choraghchagh,”’ as near as [ 
can spell it—a field-fure, and a brace of 
snipes ; besides stalking a deer and putting a 
dose of No. 3 into his stern, as he went 
away from me, and firing at the place where 
an otter had dived!— Glorious sport! — 
** Dinner ’s ready —your whiskey (a dram) 








DR. LEICHARDT.—RUSSIAN EXPEDITION. 


and hot water upstairs. To-morrow we ‘ll try 
for a salmon, and let the moor rest fora day. 





Tue Australian papers bring sad intelligence of 
the long-lost Dr. Pelchardt. ehe yom 2g Bay 
Courier says, ‘‘ We learn, with deep regret, that 
the reports of the melancholy death of Dr. Lei- 
chardt and his companions have proved but too 
well-founded. A correspondent at Drayton in- 
forms us that Mr. Hely’s party had returned 
from the search, bringing with them bones, 
watch-key, &c., belonging to the missing party. 
Mr. Hely had gone on towards Sydney by the 
most direct route from Surat, for the purpose 
of making his report ; and we are thus left for 
the present without further information con- 
cerning this melancholy event.’’ The report here 
spoken of as concerning the full particulars has 
since made its appearance. -The Adelaide Ob- 
server writes: ‘*Mr. Hely’s official report is 
before us. It isa voluminous but able docu- 
ment ; but all we can do at present is, to state 
that the details furnish a mournful confirmation 
of former distressing (though unauthenticated) 
intelligence.’” These melancholy tidings will 
awaken many emotions ; for the whole story of 
the enterprise, in which it is now feared that the 
adventurous explorer has sacrificed his life in 
the interests of science, reads like a chapter in 
romance. The way in which he nursed his zeal 
for Australian discovery — his industry, promp- 
titude, and success — the care with which his 
journeys were prepared — his return over three 
hundred miles of ground to the nearest frontier 
station to report the wonderful fertility and 
beauty of the countries which he had found —a 
return, he said, prompted by the fear that there 
might be none from the greater journey which 
he contemplated, and that thus his discoveries up 
to that point might be lost — his leave-taking with 
this consciousness in his mind — and his final 
disappearance into the wilderness out of which 
he was never to emerge — all these things tend 
to invest his memory with the interest that ever 
clings to a devotion so exalted. Men like Dr. 
Leichardt are the true heroes of a young country 
—and his name should be remembered on that 
vast continent at the antipodes with affectionate 
gratitude. — Atheneum. 





Ar the recent annual public session of the 
Russian Imperial Geographical Society, held in 
St. Petersburgh, it was stated, that the great 
scientific expedition about to be sent by that body 
into Eastern Siberia and Kamtschatka was on the 
immediate eve of setting out. The expedition 
comprises twelve young men who have been 
trained by the society expressly to the duty of 
taking astronomical, magnetical, and meteoro- 
logical observations. It was further stated, that 
another expedition would be despatched to ex- 
amine the condition of the fisheries in the Cas- 
pian Sea —and a third, to explore ina geologi- 
cal point of view several regions of European and 
Asiatic Russia. —Atheneum. 














THE LEGEND OF THE MARIE-STEIN. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE LEGEND OF THE MARIE-STEIN.* 
A NORWEGIAN BALLAD. 


On Gousta’s height, 

In the still moonlight, 

The shadowy rein-deer roam , 
And the dark lake gleams 

In the fitful beams, 

And the glacier torrents foam ! 


The gray clouds rest 

On the mountzin crest, 

And the eagle hoarsely screams, 
Where the wild wind sweeps, 
And the white snow sleeps 

As the soul in hallowed dreams ! 


Like giant old, 

On the lonely wold 

Rises the blasted pine ; 

And the bittern wings 
Where the birch-tree clings, 
Above the Marie-Stein. 


And the spectral shadows haste, 
Shrieking o’er the moorland waste, 
Amid the drifting snow ; 

And when the night with morning meets 
The Rinkan’s thundering voice repeats 
The maiden’s tale of woe ! 


The leaves were red upon the tree, 

The waves were white upon the sea, 

The kine had left the upland plain, 

The summer flowers were on the wane, 
As winding up the green pathway, 
Beneath the birch-tree’s dropping spray, 
A maiden went with noiseless tread, 

The dead leaves rustling o’er her head 
With a sad and moaning sound ! 


But there was a light in that maiden’s eye, 
She heard not the moaning sound ; 

She saw not the cloud in the lowering sky, 
Or the leaves upon the ground ; 

Her waving hair of golden brown 

Was twined with ribands gay, 

As Northern maids are wont to wear 

On feast or holy-day ; 

And gladsome was her heart I ween, 

Its full throb wildly beat — 

To-night long pent-up tears will flow, 
Long parted lovers meet ! 


Thrice o’er the forest pines had swept 
The winter’s chilling blast, 

Since at the twilight’s saddened hour 
These twain had parted last ! 


* The Marie-Stein (Mary’s Path or Cliff) is a 
ragged and dangerous mountain-path, almost over- 
hanging the reeking abyss of Rinkan Fess, in Nor- 
way, leading from below the Fall to the heights 
above. The memory of the beautiful Mary of 
Weatfiordalen and her hapless story still lives 
among the peasantry in the neighborhood of the 
walley of the Maan, and the Rinkan Foss. 
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Oh, could these true young hearts have known, 
Rushing with feverish haste, 

The coming grief —or had they seen 

The future’s dreary waste ! 


Beside the Rinkan’s mystic fall 
Sitteth the maiden lone, 

And round her sighs the Autumn wind 
With a low, foreboding moan ; 
Down, down with a booming roar 
Came the whirling wreaths of foam, 
And the mist-cloud, like a spirit, 
Rose from its cavern home, 

As if it spoke amidst the din, 

In solemn tones and mild, 

And asked the reason of the strife 
Of waters raging wild ! 


And soon the twilight’s darkening shade 
Hung like a phantom shield 

Upon the embattled hills of snow 

Above the Gousta-Field ; 

But still the maiden lingered there, 

And darker grew the sky, 

Then strange thoughts struggled in her breast 
And trembled in her eye ! 


**Oh ! wherefore comes he not ?’’ she said, 

‘* The night is stealing fast ;’’ 

But it was the echo answered her 

And the lonely mountain blast ! 

** Wherefore, oh, wherefore comes he not?’ 
The maiden sighed again — 

But hark ! oh, is it the fall of his eager step, 
Or the sound of the coming rain? 


*Tis he! ’tis he! far up the cliffs, 
Grasping the shattered pine, 

Her lover hastes with a fearless bound 
O’er the track of the Marie-Stein ; 
Nearer and nearer yet he comes — 

** To meet and never part !’” 

Oh, what a wild and joyous ory 
Bursts from that sinking heart ! 


He heard that well-remembered voice, 

The voice he had longed to hear, 

And it sent through his inmost soul a thrill 
Unfelt for many a year ; 

**T come, I come,” his eyes grew dim, 

Her form flashed on his sight, 

He stretched his arms, and with a shriek 
Plunged from the dizzy height ! 

Down, down to the reeking gulf, 

The lover’s stormy grave ! 

The white spray wreathed — he slept beneath 
The Rinkan’s foaming wave ! 


When the snow lay on the wold, - 
And the winter’s wind blew cold, 
And the bare and leafless trees 
Sighed wildly in the breeze, 

Day by day a form was seen 
Bending ’neath the waving pine, 
Watching on the Marie-Stein ! 
Weary, weary, watching ever 

For the one who cometh never ! 
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Like a vision fair she seemed ; 

But those eyes, oh! how they gleamed 
With the wandering light of madness, 
Softened only by their sadness, 

And the shadow of despair 

Hiding darkly — ever there ! 


Day by day, year by year, 
Summer green, and Autumn sear, 
Wandered still that woman’s form 
In the calm and in the storm ; 
Through the dark and misty night 
Gleamed her robe of spotless white, 
And her streaming hair which fell, 
Like a shroud, above the swell 

Of that yearning breast of snow 
Beating so wild and sad below ! 


Many years have passed away, 

How many it were hard to say ; 

But time hath told upon that brow, 
So high and saint-like even now, 

And touched her pale cheek, once so fair, 
And changed to gray her golden hair ; 
But still upon that mountain path 
The hunter pauses with a start 

And a tremor at his heart, 

To meet those eyes so wildly cast 

A moment on him — but he’s . 
And with head bowed down and silent 
Passeth on that vision mild, 

Through the tangled bushes wild ! 


Many years have passed away — 

On that wild and mountain track 
Haste the rein-deer as of yore, 

But the sad and weary-hearted 
Wanders there no more ; 

In her grave the maiden lies, 

In the grave of time 

Lieth now the aged head, 

And the gleaming eyes are quenched, 
But the spirit is not dead ! , 


In the dim and shrouded twilight, 
When the soul to thought is given, 
And the feelings sad and chastened 
Make it more akin to heaven ; 
When the pale stars glimmer forth 
From the soft and hazy skies — 
Beaming on the sleeping earth 
Silently, like angel eyes ! — 


Then, when all things are at rest 

But the Rinkan’s troubled breast, 

.. Heaving, heaving ! 

Like a wounded giant, 

Yet defiant, 

Hoarsely breathing ! 

The nt seeth through the mist — 
But it may be phantasy — 


Spirits twain — one with long and shining hair, 


eeting in the wreathed air, 
Melting dimly then away, 
Mingled with the glittering spray ! 


M. M. M. 








SONG—-CLOUDS SHINE AND FLY. 


SONG. 
CLOUDS SHINE AND FLY. 
BY THE LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Crovps shine and fly, 
Leaves flush and fade, 

Swans sing and die — 
Naught here hath stayed. 


Snow gleams and melts, 
Bright founts are dried, 
Rich rainbow-belts 
Pale in their pride. 


Stars leave the sky, 
Swords flash and rust, 

Towers reared on high 
Heap dust on dust ! 


Waves dance — and Lreak, 
Fair fruits decay, 
Sunset’s rich streak 
Turns to faint gray. 


Gales sweep — then sigh 
To a drear hush, 
Meteors driven nigh 
Fail in mid rush. 


Sounds swell and pause, 
Smiles, tears become, 
Still the worm gnaws 
Where tempts most bloom. 


Chords thrill — and snap !— 
Dews glance, and go, 

Sails fill — and flap — 
Brave trees lie low. 


Suns rise and sink, 
Flowers blush — and droop, 
Flames leap, and shrink ; 
What of man’s Hope? — 


Loveliest things part 

When they ’re most bright ; 
So from Man’s heart 

Dreams take their flight. 


When they ’re most dear, 
Fairest and best — 
Leaving him drear, 
Flies each bright guest. 


Clouds shine and fly, 
Founts fiow and waste, 

Swans sink and die — 
Bright dreams ne’er last. 


Swifter than all, 
They still decay, 
Change, fade, and fall, 
Things of a day ! 








THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE, 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE. 


For upwards of sixty years has France ex- 
hibited to the world the spectacle of a phan- 
tasmagoria — wild, fitful, and incoherent as a 
nightmare-dream. The horrible and the pa- 
thetic mingled with the [pone a ; things 
incongruous and unexpected succeeding each 
other with transformations as rapid as legerde- 
main ; massacres and festivals; miseries and 
orgies ; reckless license and stringent despot- 
ism ; strange visions of murdered sovereigns, 
and ephemeral consuls and dictators. Dy- 
nasties changing like the slides in a magic- 
lantern ; an emperor rising from the chaos of 
revolution as from a surging sea ; sinking, re- 
a ing, then againsinking. A long-guard- 
lausbe cutie Masel en Gp Gaoanaf tte 
captor ; a Republic with the anomaly of Egual- 
ity for its motto, and a Prince-President at its 
head; and Adsolutism established in honor of 
Liberty and Fraternity. 

Party colors glance on the sight like the 
tints of a quick-shaken kaleidoscope ; the 
white of the Bourbon lilies, and the blue of 
the Napoleon violets; imperial purple, tri- 
colored cockades, and Red Republicanism. 
Another shake of the kaleidoscope, and again 
the purple predominates. But the present 
resumé of the empire has not the prestige of 
its original, whose birth was heralded by 
glittering trophies, and the exciting strains 
of martial music. No! Here is an empire 
created by slight of hand amid no prouder 
minstrelsy than that of the violins of fetes. 

With a new slide of the magic-lantern we 
behold an imperial wedding, surpassing in 
brilliant externals even the nuptials of the 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa. But the bride- 

m is not Napoleon the Great, nor is the 
Fride a daughter of the Caesars. We must 
give the bridegroom due credit for proving 
that he still possesses some freshness of Peeling, 
not yet wholly seared by coups d'etat and di- 
plomacy, and that he amiably prefers (for the 
time, at least) domestic affection to self-interest 
and expediency. But how long will he be per- 
mitted, by the most changeable, the most un- 
certain people on earth, to enjoy his love-match 
in peace! With the populace it may be accepta- 
ble, solongas it gives them pageants to‘* assist”’ 
at, to gaze upon, and talk about; but the alli- 
ance of an emperor of France with a Spanish 
countess, the subject of another sovereign, is 
not glorious enough for the other classes, who 
are really aristocratic in their hearts, not- 
withstanding occasionally short freaks of de- 
mocracy. oy governments have never 

overned the French ; they are only impressed 
y the opposites of democracy, by the pres- 
tuge of rank, titles, and distinction. uis 
Xiv., a far more mighty sovereign than Na- 
poleon III. , and who, on his firmly established 
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throne, was servilely worshipped as the 
‘* Grand Monarque,” never dared to ayvow 
his clandestine marriage with Madame de 
Maintenon. Napoleon 1. showed how well 
he understood the genius of the French people, 
when he replaced his really beloved Josephine 
by the daughter of an emperor, and required 
his brother Jerome to put away Ais first wife, 
Miss Patterson, for a German princess. 

Louis Napoleon himself seems to have had 
his misgivings as to the effect the step he con- 
templated would have on the mind of the na- 
tion ; and the fall of the French funds, from 
the time the marriage came on the ‘apis, was 
full of significance. Instead of following the 
usual example of monarchs, and simply an- 
nouncing his intended marriage, he proceeded 
to make his notification a picce justificative, full 
of explanations and apologies, in which his 
anxiety betrayed him into inconsistencies and 
errors of judgment. At variance with his 
hereditary pretensions as Napoleon III., he 
rejoiced in the character of parvenu, and then 
boasted the ** high birth’’ of his consort. He 
endeavored to frame his speech, as though he 
had taken for his text Ovid’s maxim — 


Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et Amor. — Metam. lib. ii. 846. 


Yet he has labored to overload love with 
the most far-fetched and dazzling majesty. 
He complacently instanced his grandmother, 
Josephine, as beloved by France, though not 
of royal blood ; seemingly oblivious that Na- 
poleon I. had not stooped from the throne to 
raise her (she had been his wife ere men 
dreamed of him as a monarch) — and that hie 
policy soon compelled her to descend from the 
throne, and give place to a prouder bride, 
Louis Napoleon has promised that the Em- 
— Eugenia will revive the virtues of the 

mpress Josephine: far wiser had he not 
touched on the topic, to remind his bride thas 
the reward —the earthly reward — of those 
virtues was divorce and a broked heart; and 
to remind his people how easily the non-royal 
wife could be moved aside, whenever the in- 
terests of the crown or the nation should re- 
quire it. He who has declared that ‘‘ the 
empire is peace,”’ has dropped ominous words 
of ‘* the hour of danger,” in which the good 
qualities of his Eugenia will shine forth ; in 
contrast, he evidently meant, with the inca- 
ney and selfishness of Maria Louisa, when 

rance was invaded by the allies; but how ut- 
terly distasteful to the French public must 
that illjudged reminder be! He spoke, in 
his ante-nuptial speech, of the unhappy fates 
of the illustrious ladies who had worn the 
crown of France—a s tive theme, in 
which we are about to follow his lead; but 
from his lips the subject seemed peculiarly ill- 
chosen and ill-timed. Verily, his Iwperial 
Majesty has been singularly infelicitous in his 
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selection of topics. In every country of Eu- 
rope there are still men whose hearts can re- 
spond to the sentiment — 


Dulce et decorum est pro PATRIA mori. — Hor. 


Such men would have esteemed it more judi- 
cious to have avoided any mention of the de- 
ceased father of Eugenia de Montijo, than to 
have announced him as one who, in the strug- 

le of Spain for independence, fought against 
Fis own countrymen, and with the invaders 
of his native land. The unnecessary allusion 
to the bereaved Duchess of Orleans is in such 
bad taste, that to comment on it would be a 
continuation of the fault. 

But we must excuse the inconsistencies of 
@ man too much in love to see the import of 
all he said; and we must not, in common 
courtesy, omit for his bride the customar 
compliment to all brides, the expression o 
our good wishes. We wish her happiness, 
and the more willingly for the sake of the 
good blood in her veins — the blood of worthy, 
sagacious, and patriotic Scotland (derived, not 
from her father, but from her mother, a Kirk- 
patrick). May the ‘‘ canny drop”’ be allowed 
tree circulation through her heart! Yes, we 
wish her happiness willingly, but very doubt- 
fully ; not aus she has wedded a Bona- 
parte, for the men of that name have not the 
reputation of unkind husbands (even to the 
wives = | repudiated), and she might be very 
happy with Louis Napoleon in another sphere ; 
not merely because her position is trying, and 
apparently insecure, but because she places 
on her head the crown matrimonial of France 
—a circlet with which some dark fatality 
seems connected ; for, among the many fair 
brows on which it has rested, there are very 
few that it has left without a blight or a 
wound. 

When our memory passes in review the 
royal and imperial wives of France, we are 
surprised to see how many have been divorced, 
how many broken-hearted, how many have 
left a disgraceful name behind to posterity. 
And among the smaller number, the innocent 
and the happy, how many have been snatched 
away by a premature death, or have been 
early and sadly widowed! The crown matri- 
monial of France has been borne, by the ma- 
jority of its wearers, unworthily, unhappily, 
or too briefly. For some it has been imbued, 
as it were, with a disfiguring stain; for 
others, lined with sharp, pee thorns ; for 
others, wreathed with the funereal cypress. 
If history, holding her mirror to our view, 

Bids us in the past descry 
The visions of futurity,* 


with such a history of French queens and 


empresses before our eyes, it is but natural |. 


* Quoted from the Prologue to Bland’s Trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology. 
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that good wishes for the bliss of Empress 
Eugenia should be damped by doubts and 
fears. By casting with us a quick and com- 
prehensive glance over the memoirs of the 
royal ladies to whom we have alluded, the 
reader will be convinced of the great prepon- 
derance of cares, crimes, and sorrows, over 

ace, innocence, and felicity, in their lives. 

e will commence our summary with the 
reign of Charlemagne, as a remarkable era, 
and sufficiently early for our purpose. 


Charlemagne, A. D. 768 (date of his accession). 


His first wife was Herwencarve (daughter 
of Desiderius, King of the Lombards), whom 
he had been persuaded by his mother, Bertha, 
to wed, contrary to his inclinations, and 
whom he divorced in two years after hia 
accession, on the plea of her ill health. She 
had the grief to see her father dethroned by 
Charlemagne, whose prisoner he died. The 
desolate Lombard princess died in obscurity. 

The second wife, HitprcarpeE, a noble Swa- 
bian, was fair, wise, and good, but was calum- 
niated by Taland, a half-brother of Charle- 
magne, who (in revenge for her disdain of his 
own proffered addresses) accused her of crimi- 
nality with a foreign knight, during the king's 
expedition against a German tribe. “ae to 
conceal herself from her incensed husband, 
she lived in great poverty, till her accuser, 
struck with remorse after a dangerous illness, 
declared her innocence. In memory of her 
restoration to her home and her good fame, 
she founded, in Swabia, the Abbey of Kemp- 
sten; in the annals of which religious house 
is written the history of her patience and her 
suffering (during her concealment), and her 
noble forgiveness of her persecutor. But her 
recovered happiness was brief; she was 
snatched by death from her numerous chil- 
dren at the early age of twenty-six, in 784. 

Fastrapg, the third consort, daughter of 
Raoul, bog of Franconia, so disgusted the 

le her arrogance, that a conspirac 
cod Seu to duitene her husband oe = 
count of her influence over him. This plot, 
though abortive, caused Fastrade much mor- 
tification and anxiety; and she died very 
young, in 794, as much hated as her prede- 
cessor had been lamented. 

Lutcarpe, a German, the last consort of 
Charlemagne, handsome, generous, and liter- 
ary,* loved her husband ; and to enjoy his 
society, usually accompanied him to the 
chase. But he was faithless to her, choosing 
for his favorite one of the ladies of her train, 
Whatever mortification Lutgurde might have 
felt was soon terminated by death. She died 


*She enjoyed the friendship of the learned 
Alcuin (disciple of the venerable Bede), at whose 
persuasion Charlemagne founded the University 
of Paris. 
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young and childless (in a. p. 800), after a 
union of little more than four years. 


Louis I. (le Debonnaire). 814. 

His first wife was Hermencarpe, daughter 
of Ingram, Count of Hesbay.* She has left an 
unenviable reputation as cruel and despotic. 
When Bernard, a petty Italian king, who re- 
volted against Louis, had been conquered, Her- 
mengarde sentenced him and his adherents to 
death ; and though the sentence was commuted 
by Louis, she caused the eyes of Bernard to be 
pulled out, and such tortures to be inflicted 
on him, that he expired in consequence. She 
herself died soon after her victim ; having, 
however, been more fortunate in her lot than 
her predecessors, for she had enjoyed a peace- 
able wedded life for twenty-one years. 

Her successor, Jupitn, daughter of Welf of 
Bavaria, was an artful and licentious woman, 
whose bad conduct caused her step-sons 
(children of Hermengarde), to revolt, fillin 
the kingdom with trouble. They published 
her profligacy with Bernard (the son of her 
husband’s tutor), whom she, by her influence 
over Louis, caused to be created Duke of 
Septimanie. She was taken by her step-sons, 
and imprisoned in a convent at Poictiers, and 
cougelied to pronounce the vows ; but was lib- 
erated by her husband when he had put down 
the revolt, she having solemnly sworn to her 
innocence. Again the young princes re- 
volted ; and Judith, again captive, was sent 
to Tortona, in Italy, and her young son 
Charles separated from her, and shut up in a 
monastery ; the unfortunate Louis himself 
being confined at St. Medard; from whence 
he was released only on submitting to some 
7 abject conditions. He received back his 
wife and her son, but soon died of grief. 
Judith survived him but three years ; having, 
however, lived to see the murder of her fayor- 
ite Bernard, by the hands of her son Charles, 
who stabbed him fora revolt. She has left 
an odious name in the records of history. 


Charles I. (the Bald). 840. 
He married first Heruentrrupe, daughter of 
Ode, Count of Orleans. She was prudent 
and , but her life was one of sorrow. 
Her eldest son, Louis, had an impediment in 
his speech; her second son, Charles, died 
young; her third son, Carloman, rebellin 
inst his father, because the latter requi 
him to become a monk against his will, was 
taken prisoner, had his eyes put out, and was 
imprisoned in the Abbey of Corbie. Her onl 
daughter Judith, widow of Ethelbald, Kin 
of England, eloped from the court with Bald. 


win of Flanders, causing ¥ nw scandal and 
not the consola- 


trouble. Hermentrude h 
tion of her husband’s affection; for Louis 


* In the country of Liege. 





formed an attachment for Richilde, sister of 
Boson, King of Provence, and ill-treated Her- 
mentrude, whdm he sought to divorce, but 
found public opinion too strong in her favor. 
The unhappy wife died, overwhelmed with 
cares, A. D. 869, and was buried at Se. Denis. 

In three months after her death Louis mar- 
ried Ricnitpz, who hated, and was hated by 
her stepsons, and fomented great disorders in 
the royal family. Having accompanied the 
king in his expedition against the countries 
on the Rhine, on his defeat she was obliged 
to fly from Heristal in the middle of the night, 
without clothes or money; suffered great 
hardships, and lay in by the roadside, with 
no one near her but one attendant. All her 
children (four sons and a daughter) died 
young. After her husband's death she lived 
a most licentious life, and pillaged and fired 
houses in her Bacchanalian riotings, until the 
Bishop of Rheims threatened her with ex- 
communication unless she restrained her dis- 
graceful conduct. 


Louis IT. (the Stammerer). 870. 

Anscarpg, the daughter of a Count Har- 
douin, was privately wedded by Louis, during 
the life of his father, Charles the Bald, and 
bore him two sons, Louis (afterwards king), 
and Carloman ; but being of an inferior rank, 
Charles compelled her husband, whom she 
tenderly loved, to divorce her, and to espouse 

ADELAIDE, daughter of Count Begon, whose 
life was embittered by her doubtful position ; 
for, on the death of Charles the Bald, Ans- 
garde obtained from Pope John VIII. the 
establishment of her children’s* rights, be- 
cause Charles had not applied to the eccle- 
siastical power to sanction the divorce be- 
tween her and his son Louis. Wherefore 
Adelaide was generally accounted only the 
concubine of Louis, and the deserted Ansgarde 
as his lawful wife. Adelaide, who suffered 
great uneasiness of mind, was enceinte at the 
time of Louis’ death, in 879, and had a post- 
humous son, Charles, surnamed the Simple. 


Charles III. (the Fat.) 884. 

He married in 877 Ricwarpa, a lady of 
Scottish birth. She was esteemed for wisdom 
and virtue; but was accused by her feeble- 
minded and credulous husband of infidelity 
with his prime minister, Luitgard, Bishop of 
Verceil. Richarda in vain protested her in- 
nocence, offering to submit to the ordeals of 
fire and water ; she was divorced, and retired 
to a convent in Alsace, which she had 


Y | founded, and lived there ten years in retire- 


ment. 
Charles IV. (the Simple). 893. 


The life of his first consort, FREDERUNE, 
sister of Bouves, Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, 


* Her eldest son, who reigned as Louis III., 
ied unmarried, as did also his brother Carloman. 
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offers nothing remarkable. She had four 
daughters, but no son ; and died 918, after a 
marriage of eleven years. 

His second wife was Ocrna,* an English 
princess, sister of King Athelstane. Her 
royalty was clouded. Her husband was de- 
throned by his subjects, and imprisoned at St. 
Quentin, where he died in great misery. 
Ogina, divided from him, fled to England for 
the protection of her only child, Louis, thence 
surgained Outremer, or ‘‘ beyond sea.’? On 
her son‘s recall, after thirteen years of exile, 
she returned to France, where she married 
(at the age of forty-five) Herbert Count of 
Vermandois, then but twenty years of age, 
and son of Herbert de Vermandois, who had 
betrayed and imprisoned her royal husband, 
the dethroned Charles. This ill-assorted 
marriage alienated the love and respect of her 
son, King Louis, Ogina lived happily, how- 
ever, with her young husband, but only for 
two years, as she died in childbirth, 853. 


Louis IV. (Outremer). 936. 

He married Gerserca of Saxony, daughter 
of Emperor Henry the Fowler, and widow of 
Gilbert Duke of Lorraine, who was drowned 
in attempting to cross the Rhine on horse- 
back, to escape the pursuit of Louis d’Ou- 
tremer, then at war with him. Gerberga de- 
fended her dead lord’s fortress so gallantly, 
that when King Louis at length succeeded in 
taking it, he admired the spirit of his fair 
adversary so much that he offered her his 
hand and throne. She was loved and re- 
spected by Louis, whose friend and counsellor 
howe; but her lot had many cares. The 
king, in an expedition, was made prisoner, 
and remained a year in captivity ; her young 
son Carleman died while a hostage for his 
father ; others of her children also died young ; 
and she survived her affectionate husband. 


Lothaire. 954. 

Married, in 966, Esa, daughter of Lothaire, 
King of Italy. She was a and gave 
eause of scandal with Adalberon, Bishop of 
Laon; and then poisoned her husband, in 
the hope of reigning in the name of her son, 
an only child, a le Faineant, or the Idle. 
Louis, on his accession, threatened Adalberon 
and herself with punishment; but he, too, 
died by poison; and the Duke of Lorraine, 
uncle to the king, imprisoned both Emma and 
Adalberon, and treated them with severity. 
Emma escaped from prison in 988, but be- 
came a miserable outcast and wanderer, and 
died in the following year. 


Louis V. (le Faineant). 986. 

He married Buancue,t daughter of a noble 
of Aquitaine. She was very beautiful, but 

* By some called Edguina. 

+ By some writers she is called Constance. 
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the marriage was an ill-suited one; for 
Blanche was animated, and Louis inert, and 
so much disliked her vivacity, that he often 
retired from her company to a country resi- 
dence. She became corrupt in her conduct, 
and attached herself to the Count de Verdon, 
and afterwards to several others. At length 
she poisoned Louis, after a short reign of 
fifteen months ; and in him ended the Carlo- 
vinian race. 

Blanche re-married with Hugh, eldest son 
of Hugh Capet, the next heir, for whose 
benefit she removed her first husband, but 
shortly afterwards died childless. 


Hugh Capet. 987. 

His queen was Apetame of Guinne, who 
appears to have lived in tranquillity ; but 
enjoyed her elevation to the throne only two 
years, dying in 989. 


Robert (the Devout). 997. 


His first wife was Berrna, daughter of Con- 
rad of Burgundy, and widow of Odo, Count 
of Blois. But the Pope, Gregory V., pro- 
nounced their marriage invalid, because 
Robert had been sponsor to one of Bertha’s 
children by her first marriage, which circum- 
stance had constituted what the canons of 
Rome termed “a spiritual affinity”? between 
them. But the royal pair was strongly 
attached, and refused to separate. The Pope 
laid France under an interdict; Robert and 
Bertha retired to the Castle of Vaivert, near 
Paris, where they were rendered miserable 
red crowds of their subjects daily hauntin 
them, with piteous entreaties that they woul 
consent to part, and so terminate the evils the 
kingdom was enduring from the interdict.’ 
All their friends and attendants fled from 
them; and they would have been utterl 
desolate, but for two servants who remaine 
toaid them, but who, notwithstanding, viewed 
their wretched master and mistress with such 
horror, that they passed through the fire for 
“tap per everything which had been touched 

y the excommunicated couple. The king re- 
mained firm, refusing to forsake his unhappy 
wife ; she lay in of a premature birth from 
grief, and Robert being assured that she had 
epee @ monster with the neck of a goose,* 

e considered this (fictitious) occurrence as a 
proof of the wrath of Heaven, and at length 
consented to giveher up. In two years after, 
Bertha, still loving, and who still called her- 
self queen, went to Rome to solicit the new 
Pope (Sylvester II.) to establish her marriage ; 
but while she was urging her suit, Robert 


*A similar legend was related of Bertha, queen 
of Pepin, and mother of Charlemagne, who was 
said to have borne a child with the leg of a goose. 
And, strange to say, Bertha herself is represented 
in effigies still extent, with ono foot that of a 
goose. 
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divorce Bertrade, and restore ,her to her first 


made another alliance, and the unhappy 
Bertha retired to a convent, and died 1016. 

Constance, Robert’s second wife, daughter 
of William Count of Provence, was beautiful, 
but haughty, violent, and hard-hearted. 
Robert disliked her so much that he would 
never term her wife or queen; and took, to 
console him, a mistress, Almafrede, who had 
been betrothed to a Count de Beauvoir, at 
which Constance was so much chagrined 
that she caused the count to be assassinated, 
in revenge for his having yielded his claim on 
the hand of Almafrede. Robert, in conse- 
quence, sought to divorce Constance ; but the 
bishops of the realm interfered to prevent 
him. Thirteen persons, accused of heresy, 
being sentenced to the flames at Orleans, in 
1022, Constance chose to be present at this 
dreadful spectacle; and perceiving amongst 
the condemned, one Stephen, who had for- 
merly been her confessor, she was so much 
incensed against him, that she attacked the 
wretched man on his way to the scene of his 
torture, and thrust out one of his eyes with 
her staff. Her eldest and favorite son died 
young, leaving the succession (to her great 
chagrin) to her second son, Henry, whom she 
hated ; and she fomented strife in the royal 
family by her endeavors to place on the throne 
her youngest son, to the prejudice of Henry ; 
and she excited her children to rebel agamst 
their father, and to quarrel among them- 
selves, till they were obliged to fly far from 
her baneful influence. After her husband’s 
death, she conspired against her son, then, 
reigning ; but was defeated, and closed an 
odious life at the Castle of Melun, 1032, and 
was buried at St. Denis. 


Henry I. 1031. 

He married Anne, daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy, whose life with him ap- 
pears to have passed in tranquillity. But 
after his death, having contracted with Raoul 
Count de Crespy, an ill-advised marriage 
for which she was excommunicated, and was 
nally divorced), she displeased her son, the 
reigning monarch, and finding herself deserted 
by her former friends, she retired to Russia, 
separated forever from her children. 


Philip I. 1060. 

His first wife, Berta, daughter of Fleuri, 
Count of Holland, lived happily with him for 
nog tee till his affections were alienated 
by Bertrade, wife of Foulques le Requin, 
Count of Anjou ; and, accordingly, he divorced 
Bertha, to make way for the beautiful but 
evil-disposed BertrapE, who, being repudi- 
ated by the complaisant Foulques at the 
king’s desire, married the latter in 1073, a 
“— which roused the indignation of the 
nobles and the Pope Urban II. ; and Philip, 
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husband. During her short union with 
Philip, Bertrade had plotted to cause his son 
Louis to be detained a prisoner in England, 
whither he had gone to attend the coronation 
of Henry I. ; but being thwarted by the good 
faith of the English king, she administered to 
Louis a poison, which he discovered in time 
to defeat by an antidote, but his face ever 
after remained colorless. Bertrade incurred 
reproach and contempt for continuing to re- 
ceive the visits of Philip at the chateau of the 
Count Foulques ; but after the king’s death, 
she became a prey to remorse, and retired to 
a convent, where she inflicted on herself such 
severe penances, that she fell a victim to her 
austerities, and, in 1117, closed her evil and 
troubled life. 


Louis VI. (le Gros, or the Fat). 1108. 


He married Aprtarpe, daughter of Hum- 
bert Count of Maurienne. She was lovely 
and amiable, and forms an exception to this 
gloomy list of regal consorts, for she lived 
happily and worthily with Louis. One grief, ' 
however, she felt in the premature death of 
her eldest son, Philip, by a fall from his 
horse. After the king’s decease, she married 
Matthieu Sire de Montmorency, Constable of 
France, from whom, after fifteen years, she 
separated, to retire to a cloister she had 
founded. 


Louis VII. (the Young). 1137. 

His first wife, Exzanor of Aquitaine, die 
gusted him by the — improprieties of her 
conduct in the Holy Land, whither she had 
accompanied him, and where she had in- 
curred scandal with the celebrated sultan, 
Saladin, and others; and even with her own 
uncle, Raymond of Poictiers. Louis, there- 
fore, divorced her, and she immediately mar- 
ried again with Henry II. of England. But 
the shadow of the crown matrimonial of 
France rested upon her still; witness her 
well-known unhappiness with Henry, their 
mutual dislike, her jealousy, the discords she 
excited between her sons and their father, and 
her deserved and long imprisonment. Con- 
stance, daughter of Alphonso, King of Castille, 
second wife of Louis, was worthy of the in- 
fluence she possessed over his heart ; but their 
happiness was very brief, being terminated in 
four years by the early death of Constance in 
childbirth. She was buried at St. Denis. 
The third queen of Louis, Aticr, daughter of 
Thibaut, Count of Campagne, and niece of 
our English king, lived — as it ap- 

ars, and, surviving her husband, was regent ’ 

or her son, 


Philip IT, (surnamed Augustus). 1186. 
His first wife, Isane., daughter of the Count 





compelled by excommunication, submitted to 


of Hainault, was married to him when both 
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bride and bridegroom were only twelve years 
of age. Philip having afterwards quarrelled 
with her uncle, the Count of Flanders, the 
girlish queen, then but seventeen, was ac- 
cused by some malicious oe of taking 
t with the count against her husband, who, 
imbibing a dislike to her, exiled her from 
court, and sent her to live in a kind of dis- 
grace at Sens. At length relenting, he re- 
called her; but her young and clouded life 
was terminated by her dying in childbirth at 
the age of twenty-one. Her successor was 
Incersurc, daughter of Waldemar, King of 
Denmark. She was beautiful, with a pro- 
fusion of fair hair, and was mgr seventeen 
when married. The day after the nuptials 
she was crowned, During the rites Philip 
was observed to gaze upon her, and then to 
tarn pale ; and became so troubled, that he 
could scarcely be induced by his ministers to 
allow the ceremony to continue. But ina 
fortnight afterwards he called a council and 
divorced the poor young foreigner, who, on 
learning from an interpreter what the pro- 
ceedings meant, burst into tears, exclaiming 
in a broken dialect—‘‘ Bad France !— Rome !”’ 
implying that she appealed to Rome from the 
injustice of France. But Philip brutally im- 
risoned her in the convent of Cisoin, near 
isle, and left her in such penury, that she 
was often dependent on her needlework for 
her food. In 1196, Philip married Acygs, 
the lovely and amiable daughter of the Duke 
of Merania. But Pope Celestine, at the in- 
stance of Canute, Ingerburg’s brother, an- 
nulled the divorce of the latter, and dissolved 
the marriage of Agnes and Philip. The king 
refused to renounce his new wife, and shut up 
Ingerburg in a still more rigorous imprison- 
ment than befure, at Etampes. The kingdom 
was laid under an interdict, and a council 
was called at Soissons, where the cause of 
Ingerburg wus pleaded so earnestly, that Phil- 
ip, without waiting for the termination, si- 
lently retired ; and riding to the prison of the 
oung Dane, placed her behind him on horse- 
k, and, without any attendants or respect, 
carried her to Paris, and acknowledged her as 
queen. Agnes de Merania, seeing herself 
abandoned, died of grief soon after at the 
Castle of Poissi. After her death, Philip 
again cast off the so-often insulted Ingerburg, 
and again imprisoned her; but was con- 
strained by the Pope to release and recall her 
to court, where she continued to reside meekly 
and patiently, ill-treated by the king, but 
pitied by the people. She survived her ty- 
rant, who has incurred the odium of making 
three lovely and virtuous young women unde- 
servedly miserable. 


Louis VIII. (the Lion). 1223. 


His queen, Biancue, daughter of Alphonso 
VIII. of Castille (and of Eleanor of England), 
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was so fair that she was called Candide, and 
was. good, prudent, and pious. She enjoyed 
her husband's love in a happy union of twen- 
ty-six years. Yet she was not exempt from 
royal anxieties ; for during her regency for 
her son (St. Louis), she had many troubles, 
cares, and difficulties, on account of the in- 
surgent nobles and the Bretons. She had 
lost four sons and a daughter in infancy, and 
she finally died of grief at Maubuisson, on 
hearing that her son, St. Louis, who had gone 
to Palestine, was a prisoner in Egypt. 


Louis IX. (St. Louis). 1226. 

When only nineteen, he married Marca- 
RET, daughter of Raymond Berenger Count of 
Toulouse, who was herself but fifteen. She 
had every advantage of person, mind, and 
heart, and was ever beloved by Louis. But 
in her early days she experienced great vexa- 
tion from her mother-in-law, Blanche, who so 
entirely separated the affectionate young 
couple, that she would not permit them even 
to converse together. On one occasion when 
Margaret was dangerously ill, and Louis had 
ventured to her room to inquire after her 
health, his mother, finding him there, took 
him by the hand to lead Lim out; and the 
poor invalid called to her in tears — ‘* What, 
madame! will you not suffer me, either liv- 
ing ‘or dying, to speak to my lord and hus- 
band?’? After the death of Blanche, the 
domestic oe | sage of Margaret was unbroken, 
if we except her natural grief at losing six of 
her eleven children. But her greatest afflic- 
tion was the loss of St. Louis, who died of the 

lague in Tunis. She died 1295, and was 
uried at St. Denis. 


Philip IIT. (the Hardy). 1270. 

His first wife, Isang, daughter of James I. 
King of Arragon, was only fifteen at the time 
of her marriage, and had a fair prospect of 
happiness, ioe life been spared. Bat she 
died at twenty-five, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse, which occasioned premature 
confinement. She was buried at St. Denis. 
The second queen of Philip, Mary or Bra- 
BANT, daughter of Henry, Duke of Brabant, 
was handsome and intellectual, and was at 
first beloved by her husband. But a gulf was 
soon opened between them by the calumny of 
a man named La Brosse, an upstart favorite 
of Philip, who accused Mary of having poi- 
soned Louis, the son of her predecessor Teabel, 
Philip imprisoned the queen, and treated her 
with rigor. But her brother, then Duke of 
Brabant, came forward in her defence ; and, 
after a searching examination, La Brosse was 
convicted (by the confession of one of his 
tools) of the young prince’s murder, and was 
hanged. Mary was honorably acquitted ; 
but she had suffered severely, in mind and 
in health, from the trials and indignities to 
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which she had been exposed. After Philip’s 
death she lived in close retreat from the 
world. One of her daughters, Margaret, was 
the second wife of Edward I. of England. 


Philip IV. (the Fair). 1284. 

His queen was Joan, daughter of Henry, 
King of Navarre. She had great talents, and 
a a for the a arts ; - seems ee 
escaped, in great e, the sorrows of the 
crown metefasalal of Prdsicn: But she had 
only attained the age of thirty-three at her 
death. One of her daughters, Isabel, was 
married to Edward II. of England subsequent- 
ly to her mother’s decease. 

We come now in order of time to four Bur- 
gundian princesses (two pairs of sisters), 
whose respective husbands filled the throne 
of France in succession, under the titles of 
Louis X. (le Hutin), Philip V. (the a, 
Charles IV. (the Handsome), and Philip VI. 
(de Valois). These ladies were Marcarer 
and Joan, daughters of Robert II., Duke of 
Burgundy, consorts of Louis X. and Philip de 
Valois, and Jang and Biancue, daughters of 
Otho of Burgundy, and wives of Philip V. and 
Charles IV. 

Marcaret was married when scarcely fif- 
teen to Louis X. She was very handsome, 
and depraved in no ordinary degree. She, 
with her sisters-in-law, Jane and Blanche, 
inhabited the Hotel de Nesle, that stood on 
the Seine,* and that has acquired an infa- 
mous. celebrity from the scandalous revels of 
these beautiful but wicked young females, 


who are said to have caused the guests they| D 


admitted secretly to be hurled down a trap- 
door and drowned in the river, if they unfor- 
tunately recognized in their fair and anony- 
mous entertainers the wives of their princes. 
Margaret and Blanche had selected two fa- 
vorites, Norman knights and brothers, named 
Philip and Walter d’Aulnay. The latter had 
been attached to a Mademoiselle de Morfon- 
taine, who, finding herself neglected, was 
loapiond by jealousy to watcn her fickle lover, 
and thus Cte | the double intrigue, which 
soon came to the knowledge of the king (then 
Philip IV). On = tri hw criminals, 
revelations especially disgraceful to the prin- 
cesses were iim "The brothers D’Auinay 
were executed after being put to tortures too 
horrible to relate. Some persons proved to 
have been accessories to the royal intriguants 
were likewise put to death. M t and 
Blanche were degraded, and stripped of their 
inheritances ; their heads were shaved, and 
they were imprisoned in a most rigorous 
sanaee in the seeanyy Gaillard, about seven 
eagues from Rouen, Margaret was —_ 
by the hands of an executioner in her dun- 


* Its site is now occupied by the Palace of the 
Institute, and some other buildings. 
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geon, by the king’s order, in 1315, when only 
twenty-six. 

Briancne remained a close prisoner for 
twelve years, She was then removed to the 
Abbey of Maubuisson, where she took the 
veil, but did not long survive her profession. 
Her two children pre-deceased her. She was 
never crowned as the consort of Charles IV., 
but the shadow of the crown matrimonial pro- 
jected itself forwards, and fell upon her, as it 
were, by anticipation, 

JANE was sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Castle of Dourdan. But she was the heiress 
of the province of Franche Comté, which her 
husband did not think it policy to 
restore, as he should do if he divorced her. 
He therefore affected to believe her innocent 
of the charges brought against her, and ap- 
plied to the parliament for her acquittal and 
restoration to her rank and honors. During 
the life of her husband, wing S3Rlo V., Jane 
lived decorously ; but her after years proved 
the truth of the former accusations ; for her 
widowhood was a career of the utmost profli- 
gacy. She died in Flanders at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

Joan of Burgundy, sister of Queen Marga. 

ret, and wife to Philip VI. (de Valois), bore 
a very different character from that of her 
guilty relatives. She was prudent and virtu- 
ous, and was beloved by her husband, but had 
the grief to see his kingdom overrun by the 
English. The fate and the criminality of her 
sister must have given her many bitter pangs. 
She died at fifty-five, and was buried at Dt. 
enis, 
After the execution of Margaret in the 
dungeon of Chateau Gaillard, her husband, 
Louis X., took for his second wife O.ewenca 
of Anjou. But she had been only a few 
months wedded when Louis died, leaving her 
enceinte, The violence of ar brought on 
fever, and her posthumous child died in a few 
days after its birth. She herself died young, 
in retirement. 

After the demise of Blanche in her cloister, ' 
her widower, Charles IV., married Mary of 
Lvxempura, daughter of the Emperor Henr 
VII. She was amiable, discreet, and beloved, 
and died in childbirth, aged only eighteen, in 
a year after her marriage. 

The third wife of Charles, Janz D’Evrevx, 
his cousin, was worthy of the love and esteem 
he bestowed upon her. But she lost her 
affectionate husband by death after three years 
only of union. Jane lived to the one of sixty, 
and was buried at St. Denis. The crown 
mude for her coronation was used to crown 
the succeeding queens of France. 

On the death of Joan of Burgundy, the 
virtuous sister of the nape 4 9 Margaret, 
Philip VI. married Buancue of Navarre, then 
only eighteen. But her regal splondors and 
domestic affections were overthrown by the 
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death of Philip, in a year and a half after 
their nuptials ; and she was left a widow and 
enceinte before she had completed her twenti- 
eth year. She had subsequently the misfor- 
tune to lose her only child, Blanche, in the 
bloom of youth. Queen Blanche lived in 
retirement, and died at seventy, and was 
buried at St. Denis. 


John (the Good). 1350. 


He was much attached to his estimable 
wife, Bona of Luxeusvre ; but the calamities 
of his unfortunate reign were a source of 
anguish to her, both as wife and queen. The 
realm was torn by civil factions, and devas- 
tated by the victorious arms of the English, 
under Kdward III. Bona did not long survive 
the, to her, disastrous battle of Cressy, in 
which so many of the French nobles perished. 

His second wife, the charming Jans D’Av- 
veRGNE widow of Philip de Rouvres, Duke of 
Burgundy, had her share of sorrows, as queen, 
wife, and mother. She saw her royal husband 
defeated at all points by the English, taken 
prisoner at Poictiers, and carried to London, 
to endure a four years’ long captivity ; and the 
kingdom, in his absence, a prey to the horrible 
atrocities of the peasant war, called the Jac- 
querie. The dauphin, her step-son, treated 
her with disrespect, deprived her of the 
regency, and obliged her to retire to Bur- 
gundy. Her own two daughters died young ; 
and when her husband was free to return to 
her, in 1361, it was with estranged affections, 
he having fallen in love, while in London, 
with a lady, to be near whom he returned to 
England and to captivity, in which he died. 
Grief shortened the days of his unha Py 

ueen, who survived him but a year. 8 e 
ied in 1365, and was buried at St. Denis. 


Charles V. (the Wise). 1369. 

His wife, the accomplished and handsome 
JANE DE Bourson, died in childbirth, leaving her 
husband inconsolable. Of her nine children, 
six had died before her. Dying in 1378, aged 
forty, she was buried at St. Denis. 


Charles VI. (the Beloved). 1380. 

He married the beautiful and depraved 
Isanet of Bavarta, notorious for her conjugal 
infidelities, her violence, cruelty, prodigality, 
and want of natural affection for her children. 
On account of her licentious conduct, the 
king caused her to be imprisoned for a time ; 
his subsequent insanity, however, gave her 
power and liberty, which she abused. She 
was disgraced by her intimacy with her hus- 
band’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, and then 
with the Duke of a , the murderer of 
Orleans. Her favorite, Boisdourdan, was put to 
death by order of the king, issued in a lucid in- 
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terval. Another, Sali y, was arrested by the 
dauphin, who confined his mother in a prison, 
whence she was delivered by the Duke of 
Burgundy,in arms, France was overrun by the 
English, and deluged with blood by intestine 
factions ; the people were starving, the kin 
insane, and with his children often in want 
the commonest necessaries. Isabel and her 
son, the dauphin, detested each other; she 


| endeavored to poison him, and failing, nego- 


tiated, in order to ruin him with the English, 
for the cession of France ; and made a mar- 
riage between her daughter Catherine* and 
Henry V. of England, On the death of the 
lunatic and neglected king, Isabel, despised 
by the English, and abhorred by the French, 
fell into merited poverty and desolation ; and 
when she died, none could be found to pay 
any regard to her remains, which were con- 
veyed at night in a little boat across the 
Seine to St. Denis, accompanied only by one 
priest and the boatman. 


Charles VII. (the Victorious). 1422. 


He married Mary of Ansov, daughter of 
James II., King of Naples. She was a woman 
of most pm. ve conduct, good sense, and 
religious feelings, and was at first much 
esteemed by Charles, till he was alienated 
from her by his mistresses ; then he treated 
her with the utmost disdain, and would not 
even speak to her ; and his favorites (with the 
exception of the celebrated es Sorel), em- 
boldened by his example, behaved to the 
queen with great indignity. Yet she endured 
all with uncomplaining meekness, and declined 
the advice of her friends to withdraw from 
court, the scene of her griefs, lest it should 
injure the king with his people, who were 
suffering deeply from the English armies in 
their country ; and, to add to her griefs, her 
son, Charles of Normandy, was poisoned. 
After the death of the king, Mary founded 
twelve chapelles ordentes, with twelve priests in 
each, to pray night and day for the repose of his 
soul. She died in 1463, and was buried at 
St. Denis. 

Louis XI. 

The first wife of this bad man was Mar- 
GargEt, daughter of James I. of Scotland. She 
was witty and accomplished, but had no per- 
sonal attractions, and was disliked and ill- 
treated by Louis. Having been calumniated, 
and without redress, a a gentleman named 
Count James de Tilly, she fell ill from chagrin, 
and was so weary of her sad existence, that 
she refused to take any remedy to save her 
life, saying, ‘‘ Fie upon life! let no one —_ 
of it to me any more.”” Mary died childless, 


*Her daughter Isabel had been previously 
married to Richard II. of England, who was 
dethroned by the father of Catherine’s husband. 
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and very young. She was never queen; but 
being dauphiness, was queen expectant ; and 
the crown mealttantel had cast its dark 
shadow forwards. 

The second wife of Louis, and his crowned 
ween, was CuarLorTe, daughter of Louis, 
uke of Savoy. She was amiable, meek- 

spirited, and modest; yet her evil-minded 
husband treated her not merely with unkind- 
ness, but with brutality. He insulted her b 
his numerous infidelities, and kept her in suc 
poverty, that her food was scanty and coarse, 
and her apparel mean and patched. When 
he was at war with the Duke of Burgundy, 
suspecting the queen to be well-inclined to 
the interests of his adversary, he imprisoned 
the unfortunate Charlotte in the Chateau of 
Ambois, where she suffered still greater dis- 
tresses than ever. Of six children, she buried 
two sons anda daughter young. Her consti- 
tution was so broken by the inroads of penury 
and constant vexation, that she died in three 
months after the decease of the tyrant. Her 
tomb at Clery was broken open and profaned 
by the Huguenots in the pa. eather religious 
wars. 


Charles VIII. (the Courteous). 1443. 


His consort was Anne, only child of Francis 
II., Duke of Brittany —a princess distin- 
guished by brilliant advantages of mind and 

rson. She was at first attached to the 

uke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII., but 
was required to relinquish him, in order to 
marry Charles VILI., to whom she made an 
affectionate wife. In her early years some 
clouds dimmed her horizon ; but subsequently 
her sky was calm and bright. Charles was, 
for some time, a negligent and unfaithful 
husband ; and she lost all her children, three 
sons and a daughter, in infancy; the loss of 
the young dauphin, in particular, afflicted her 
severely. At the close of his life, Charles 
became more sensible of his wife’s merits, and 
more endeared to her; and she grieved sin- 
cerely at his premature death. But her 
destiny was prosperous; she retained her 
rank as queen consort, by becoming the wife 
of her first love, the Duke of Orleans, who 
succeeded Charles on the throne ; and over 
the heart and mind of Louis she ever pre- 
served a strong influence. Yetshe died early, 
in childbirth, when she had scarce numbered 
thirty-eight years; she was buried at St. 
Denis. The predecessor of Annz, with Louis 
XIT., had been Joan, the sister of Charles 
VIII., and daughter of Louis XI., whom 
Louis, when Duke of Orleans, had been re- 
luctantly forced to marry when the princess 
was but twelve years old. This ill-fated lady 
was remarkably plain, and even somewhat 
deformed ; but wise, pious, good, and tender ; 
and was, unhappily for her peace, affection- 
ately attached to a husband to whom she was 
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an object of dislike.* She was allowed, for a 
brief s , the empty title of queen, of which 
Louis XII. was in haste to despoil her, for 
the sake of her brilliant rival, her brother's 
widow, Anne of Brittany. The new king 
assembled a council to sanction his divorce 
from Joan; and the proceedings took a pe- 
culiar course, that were torture to the mind 
of a delicate and sensitive princess. After 
her divorce was pronounced, Joan retired to 
the Convent of the Annunciation at Bourges, 
where she lived in the odor of sanctity, and 
died at the age of forty-one. 

The third wife of Louis XII. was Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII. of England — an un- 
willing and sorrowful bride, constrained to 
marry, in the bloom of seventeen, an infirm 
old king, while her heart was given to Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. Her 
love for Brandon, who had accompanied her 
to France, was discovered by the Countess of 
Angouleme, whose son Francis was heir to 
the crown, Louis having no male offspring ; 
and the young queen had the mortification to 
find herself placed under a rigorous and hu- 
mniliating surveillance, established by Madame 
d’Angouleme, who had determined to kee 
watch over her conduct. However, the deat 
of Louis, after a brief union of only three 
months, terminated her restraint, and her un- 
welcome royalty. She wedded her first love ; 
bat numbered no more than thirty-seven years 
at her death. 


Francis I. 1515. 


His first queen, Ciavpg, daughter of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Brittany—amiable and 
mild, but not handsome — was neglected b 
her husband for his many mistresses. O 
seven children, she lost four, and died forsaken 
and spirit-broken at twenty-five, and was 
buried at St. Denis. Her successor was the 
handsome and accomplished Exzanor, sister 
of the Emperor Charles V., and widow of 
Emanuel King of Portugal. Notwithstand- 
ing all her attractions, she received neither 
attention nor respect from Francis ; who, un- 
grateful to her for all her exertions to main-.. 
tain peace between him and the emperor, 
seemed as though he studied to distress her’! 
by his public and various profligacies ; and 
A was, in particular, deep 7 pained by the 
ostentatious appearance of the Duchesa 
d’Etampes (Anne de Pisselieu) at court. 
Eleanor felt the sorrow of being separates 
from her first lover, Frederick, brother to the: 
Elector Palatine — of losing an amiable, re~ 
spectable husband, who loved her, and whom: 


* Madame de Genlis’ Novel, “‘Jeanne de Franco,””” 
of which this princess is the heroine, in repre-- 
senting Louis XII. as cherishing any tender fsel-+~ 
ings for her, deviates from the general testimonies 





of history. Scott’s “Quentin Durward” conveys. 
more truthful impressions of his sentiments. 
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she esteemed — and of being parted forever, 

LM state policy, from her tly child, the 

ortuguese infanta, Maria, on account of her 

iage with the French King, who proved 

to her so unworthy a husband, After the 

death of Francis, Eleanor, weary of court 
life, devoted herself to religious observances. 


Henry IE. 1547. 

Ths queen has left a detestable memory in 
the records of Europe. CaTHErtve pg Mepicis, 
daughter of Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, and 
niece of Pope Clement VII., handsome, tal- 
ented, and wicked, in a corrupt and turbulent 
time, seems to us like a -red. meteor 
piocming from a black and stormy sky. By 

er own criminal conduct she gave a pretext 
to her husband for his undisguised infidelities 


with ladies who were more the queens of his | P® 


court than his wife was permitted to be, and 
she was often threatened with divorce. Cath- 
erine, ambitious to reign under her son’s 
name, wickedly strove to incapacitate her 
children from power by. education ; 
she indulged them in idleness ; early initiated 
them into luxury and licentiousness; and 
seared their feelings by bringing them to 
behold, as spectacles, criminals. tortured and 
executed, and animals tormented. But as 
she sowed she rea) Her sons, broken in 
constitution from their dissipated habits, died 
early, and without heirs; by which she saw 
the sceptre pass into the hands of Henry of 
Navarre, whom she detested, the husband of 
her daughter Margaret, who was scorned by 
that husband for her profligacy, the result of 
her education; and she saw her innocent 
daughter Elizabeth, unkindly treated by her 
morose consort, Philip II. of Spain, who sus- 
pected a female brought up under the au- 
ices of Catherine a Medicis, After the 
th of her husband (killed in a,tournament), 
Catherine fomented the feuds of the Guises 
and the Montmorencies, that distracted 
France ; and instigated her son, Charles [X., 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew; which 
subsequently so noyed upon his. mind, that 
on his death- e drove her from. his 
presence with horror. His brother and suc- 
cessor, Henry III., being defeated. by the 
League, and obliged to quit Paris, in, conse- 
quence of his mother’s intrigues and bad, ad- 
wice, forbade her to reappear at the council, 
xeproaching her with such severity, that irri- 
tation, at the words of the only child she had 
really loved, brought on a fever of which she 
died ; despised for her lapses from virtue, and 
execrated for her many cruelties. She was 
‘buried at St. Denis. © 


Francis IT, 1559, ; 
This only amiable son of Catherine de Med- 
ivis was married at fifteen to the beautiful 
Mary Queen of Scots, who had been educated 
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with him. in France. They tenderly loved 
each other; but in two years after their mar- 
riage, and one year after coming to the throne, 
pees died : ag pw great aud oa 

is young widow. uently indu 
and slaved her affection by composing little 
pom to his memory, and singing them to 

er lute. As. specimen of these effusions, 
we translate one of the shortest with which 
we are acquainted : — 


When slumbering on my couch I rest, 
In dreams thou still art near ; 

My hand by thine is warmly prest, 
Thy kind voice glads mine ear. 

By night, by day, in good or ill, 

Repose or toil, thou ’rt with me still. 


It was with deep regret that Mary, com- 

lied. by the machinations of the queen- 
mother, Catherine (who dreaded the diate 
of her talents and her beauty at court), found 
it necessary to leave France, which she loved 
as the scene of her youthful happiness, and 
return to Scotland. The crown matrimonial 
of France had fallen from her head, yet its 
thorns clave to her, even when she crossed 
the seas ; for much of her subsequent and 
well-known misery is attributable to her 
French education, and to the manners and 
ideas she had learned in the French court, 
which had unfitted her for the more sober and 
decorous country of her birth. 


Charles IX. 1560. 

Enizasern, his consort, and daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian, was good, sensible, 
and pious ; but, though —— by the king, 
she was very unhappy. e profligate court 
was a scene shocking to her piety and purity, 
and she lived in it, but not of it, a very 
solitary life ; seldom speaking, and then onl 
in Spanish, her vernacular tongue. Thou 
she meekly with the mistresses: whom 
her husband paraded before her, she was 
deeply hurt by his infidelities. Charles, on 
his death-bed, confessed himself unworthy of 
so amiable a wife, and regretted the sorrows 
he had caused her ; sorrows which left such 
wciam, Faces on her mind, that though 
young when widowed, she retired into a per- 
fect seclusion, refusing the proffered alliances 
of the. kings of Spain and rigs and 
founded ay Teel a convent, in which she 
devoted herself to religious exercises till her 
death, at the age of thirty-eight. 


Henry IT. 1574. 

His wife, Louisa, hter of Louis, Duke, of 
Merceeur, of the house of Lorraine, had.a cheer-; 
less lot. She was se from her lover, 
the Count.de Solm, to whom she was about to. 
be united, and wedded a man who, though at 
first dazzled with her beauty, soon wearied of 
her melancholy and of her inanimate manners ; 
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and the queen dowager, Catherine, by her 
mischievous interposition, estranged him still 
more from his fair bride. Louisa had the 
misfortune to lose her only child at its birth ; 
and the murder of the Guises, her beloved 
relatives, by the treachery of her husband, 
filled her with horror. She felt great indig- 
nation at the insolent conduct of Henry’s 
mistresses at court; and he, in revenge for 
her complaints, dismissed all her attendants, 
leaving her in a state of solitude. She sunk 
into melancholy, became negligent of her dress 
and appearance, and seemed anxious to forget 
she wasa queen. After the murder of Henry, 
by James Clement, Louisa dedicated her life 
to religious seclusion, imposing on herself so 
many pilgrimages and austerities, that she 
shortened her days by them, and died 1601. 


Henry IV. (the Great). 1589. 


Marcarert pe Vators, his first wife, daughter 
of Henry II. and Catherine de Medicis, cor- 
rupted at an early age from the bad examples 
around her, was noted for her abandoned con- 
duct; yet her beauty and her talents won for 
her much admiration and even literary homage. 
Political considerations occasioned her mar- 
riage with Henry of Navarre, when her heart 
was devoted to the Duke of Guise; an ill- 
omened marriage, celebrated hurriedly and 
without the usual regal pomp, and stained soon 
after with the blood of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Margaret and Henry hated 
each other for their mutual infidelities. To 
compel her to consent to a divorce, that he 
might marry his favorite, Gabrielle D’Etrées, 
Henry treated Margaret with contempt, ex- 

her to want, allowed his mistresses to 
insult her, and at last imprisoned her in the 
Castle of Usson, where she suffered great pri- 
vations. After the death of Gabrielle, Mar- 
garet yielded her consent to her divorce, re- 
taining, however, the useless title wf queen, 
but seeing the real regal honors transferred to 
her successor, Mary de Medicis. Margaret 
lived to behold the annihilation of her house, 
and even the extinction of the name of Valois ; 
all her flatterers forsook her; she existed poor 
and neglected ; and solaced herself partly in 
devotions, partly in revelries unsuited to her 
age, sex and position ; and partly in composing 
poems and memoirs commemorative of her 
many lovers, several of whom died violent 
deaths. She is said to have habitually worn 
a large farthingale with numerous pockets, and 
in each pocket a box containing the embalmed 
heart of some one of her deceased favorites. 
As she advanced in years she became hypo- 
chondrise and gloomy, and died at the age of 
poe Pept She com for herself an epi- 
taph,* from the original French of which we 
tnake the following translation : — 

* This epitaph is in Margaret’s handwriting, in 
one of her MS., preserved in the “ Bibliotheque 


EPITAPH. 

This flower of Valois’ tree, in which hath died 

A name so many monarchs bore with pride, 
Marg’ret, for whom fair wreaths the:-Muses wove, 
And laurels flourished in the classic grove, 

Hath seen her wreaths, her laurels withered all, 
Hath seen at one rude stroke her lilies fall. 

The crown that Hymen in too fatal haste 

Upon her brow ’mid wild disorders placed, 

The same rude stroke to earth hath cast ; and now 
Despoiled she lives, like wind-swept, leafless bough. 
She, noble phantom, shade of what had been, 

A wife, but husbandless — a reamless queen, 
Lingered amid the relics of life’s fire, 

And saw her name before herself expire. 


M t was buried at St. Denis. 

In the Anthology of Constantine Cephalus 

we have met with a Greek epitaph (by Anti- 

pater) on an unfortunate bride, which contains 

a few lines singularly applicable to the disas- 

trous marriage of t de Valois, in which 

both bride and bridegroom were equally un- 

willing, and which was liarly calamitous, 

as the prelude to, and the signal for, the car- 

nage of St. Bartholomew. That the reader 

may judge of the applicability, we give our: 

translation of the Greek lines : — 

Canst thou, 0 Sun! this vast calamity 

With = seé!— Woe worth yon nuptial 
torch ; 

Whether it were unwilling Hymen’s hand, 

Or willing Pluto’s, lighted up its blaze. 


Mary pe Mepicrs, second queen of Hen 
IV., and daughter of Francis, Grand Duke o 
Tuscariy; was very unhappy. She was eclipsed 
in het dwn court by her husband’s mistress, 
the Marchioness de Verneuil, who publicly 
treated her with disrespect, and mimicked 
her Italian accént and manner. The queen 
complained of the favorite’s insolence, and her 
remonstrances caused violent quarrels be- 
tween her arid the king, who uently 
threatened to divorce her, and illegitimatize 
her son, the — in order to marry the 
marchioness. Mary’s temper was soured, and 
her mind rendered irritable by her constant 
vexation and.apprehension. After Henry’s 
assassination she had the affliction to see her 
friends, the Marquis Concini and his wife, put 
to death by the order of her son; by whom, 
algo, she herself was twice imprisoned on ac- 
count of her disagreement with his prime min- 
ister, Richelieu. She witnessed the misery 
of her daughter, Henrietta Maria, wife of the 
unfortunate Charles I. of England, and she 
became an outcast. Dismissed from England 
by Cromwell ; obliged to quit Holland from 
Richelieu’s influence; denied by her son a 
shelter in Paris, where she had reigned, she 
retired to Cologne, where, deserted by all, 
she suffered such poverty that, in the last 


du Roi” at Paris. An ecclesiastic once falsely 
claimed the authorship of it, the merit of which 





has been established to belong only to Margaret. 
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winter of her life, she could not purchase fuel, 
but was obliged to burn her scanty furniture. 
Her privations brought on dropsy, of which 
she died. We have ourselves stood in front 
of the plain-looking, mediocre house in Co- 
logne, occupied by the exiled queen before 
she retired to the convent in which she died, 
and have recalled to memory the expressive 
epitaph composed upon her fate ; we offer the 
reader our translation of it from the original 
French : — 
EPITAPH 
BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 
The Louvre saw my splendors — like a star 
My husband’s deathless glory shone afar : 
Two kings* my daughters wed ; my son’s proud 
name 
Shall live in light upon the page of fame. 
Ah! who amid my grandeur could foresee 
An exile’s death, a foreign grave for me ? 
Cologne, thou guardian city of the Rhine, 
That gav’st a tombt to this poor frame of mine, 
If e’er the passing stranger seeks to know 
The tale of all my greatness, all my woe, 
Tell him, a queen lies in this narrow space, 
Whose blood runs warm in many a royal race ; 
Yet, in her dying hour, bereaved and lone, 
No spot of earth had she to call her own. 


Iouws XIII. 1610. 

His wife, the handsome and majestic ANNE 
ef Austria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain, 
was married at fifteen to a cold, unfeeling 
man ; and they lived in a constant state of es- 
trangement, increased by the mischievous in- 
terference of Mary de Medicis, who took pains 
to incense her son against his young wife. 
Anne was accused of participation in a con- 
spiracy of the Prince of Condé to dethrone 
Louis. She endured the humiliation of being 
reprimanded in open court; and was often 
moved to bitter tears by the sarcasms of Louis, 
who dismissed all her Spanish suite, and thus 
rendered her hy f solitary. Even her corre- 
spondence with her father, her only solace, 
was interrupted; her papers seized, and her- 
self imprisoned for a time at Chantilly, on an 
accusation of Richelieu, that she revealed the 
affairs of France to her father.. Her married 
life was joyless ; her regency, in her widow- 
hood, stormy. The revolt against her minis- 
ter, Mazain, forced her to quit Paris, and she 
endured much personal privation. At the 
close of her life (painfully terminated by can- 
cer), she was consoled by the filial love of her 
son, Louis XIV. ; but she forms no exception 
among the unfortunate queens of France. She 
was buried at St. Denis. 


Louis XIV. (the Great). 1615. 
He married Marta Tueresa, niece of Anne 
-of Austria, and daughter of Philip IV. of 


* Charles I. of England married Henrietta Ma- 
ria ; and Philip IV. of Spain married Elizabeth. ° 

+ Her body was subsequently transferred to St. 
Denis. 
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Spain. Though mild, amiable, and affection- 
ate, she never her husband’s love, 
but was slighted for a constant succession of 
mistresses, whose presence in her court was a 
continual outrage to her feelings. She lost 
the greater number of her children very young, 
and died broken-hearted at forty-five. She 
was buried at St. Denis, 


Touis XV. 1715. 


His wife, Marta Caartorre Lecxziska, 
daughter of Stanislaus I., the unfortunate 
King of Poland, was attached to the Count 
d’ Etrées, an officer of the ison of Weissen- 
burg, where the Polish king and princess re- 
sided during their exile; and she was on the 
point of being united to him, when her hand 
was demanded for the King of France. She 
spoke six languages, was fond of painting, 
and had various accomplishments. Her pros- 
pects of conjugal happiness were soon de- 
stroyed by the depraved French courtiers, 
male and female, who made it their task and 
their triumph to seduce the king from her. 
Her feelings were wounded by seeing his 
meretricious favorites appointed to places 
at court which brought them into contact 
with her. She mourned over the untimely 
graves of her son, the dauphin, and his youn 
wife, and several of her children. The | 
and forsaken queen endeavored to amuse her 
mind by writing, drawing, and working for 
the r, but she would never give fétes. 
Grief for the tragical end of her father (burned 
to death by his robe-de-chambre taking fire), 
occasioned an illness of which she died, 1768. 
She was buried at St. Denis. 


Touis XVI. 1774. 

The woes of his beautiful and most ill-fated 
wife are familiar to the world as ‘* household 
words.”? The name of Marre ANTOINETTE re- 
calls, rapidly and vividly, as a flash of light- 
ning, agonies so varied, so intense, s0 uncom- 
mon, that the mind is struck with wonder, 
horror, and compassion, at the hundredth re 
etition, even as at the first recital. As ‘ all 
rivers run into the sea, yet it is not full,’’ so 
the floods of affliction flowed upon her from 
all sides, yet the ocean of her misery was 
never full till the last moment of her cruel 
martyrdom ; and the tale of her sufferings, 
like an ocean, infinite and perennial, has 
never been exhausted, though the theme of a 
thousand pens. 


Napoleon. 1804. 

The smooth brow to which the blood-stained 
diadem of Marie Antoinette was transferred, 
seemed for a season exempted from the ordi- 
nary fatality. Joszeninz was happy in her 
children ; happy in her imperial husband's love 
and his glory; happy in her extraordinary 
elevation ; happy in the respect of her court, 
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where no unblushing rival dared, as in former 
reigns, to parade within the circle of the fair 
sovereign. But the unseen and unsuspected 
thorn within the crown matrimonial worked 
its way. Who knows not the anguish of that 
unmerited and ungrateful divorce, to which 
she was forced to consent, by the man whom 
she had materially served, and whom she had 
so affectionately loved t 

Her Austrian successor could not be ac- 
counted otherwise than unfortunate, since 
early deprived of empire, parted forever from 
a husband whose sincere wish it had been to 
render her happy, and bereaved by death of 
her amiable son, if she had but possessed or- 
dinary sensibility. But cold, apathetic, and 
selfish, Marta Loutsa evinced but little feel- 
ing for her every way blighted boy — none 
for his imprisoned and fallen father ; and her 
subsequent connexion with her one-eyed 
chamberlain, Count Neipperg, disentitles her 
to our respect or — . Doubtless the 
reader will remember how Byron has charac- 
terized her heartlessness in his ‘‘ Age of 
Bronze,’’ in the sarcastic lines that conclude 
thus : — 


Her eye, her cheek betray no inward strife, 

And the ez-empress grows as ez a wife ! 

80 much for human ties in royal breasts ! 

Why spare man’s feelings when their own are jests ? 


Louis Philippe. 1830. 

But who shail withhold his pity from the 
respectable ex-queen, Ametia, the last, and 
still living victim of the crown matrimonial 
of France’ She, in her domestic affections, 
was happy till the diadem pressed her tem- 
ples ;_then, she was destined to weep over the 
graves of her eldest son (Duke of Orleans), 
snatched away in the prime of manhood, and 
of her lovely daughter, Marie, in the bloom of 
youth, with her nuptial garland just wreathed ; 
and at last to fly into a foreign land with her 
husband, from the rage of his revolted nation ; 
and to remain in exile, widowed and de- 
throned. 

And now, reader, have we not laid before 
you a black catalogue of those who have worn 
the crown matrimonial of Francet Out of six- 
ty-seven royal and imperial consorts, there are 
but thirteen on whose names there is no dark 
stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the others, eleven 
were divorced ; two died by the executioner ; 
nine died very young; seven were soon wid- 
owed ; three were cruelly traduced; three were 
exiles; thirteen were bad in different degrees 
of evil; the prisoners and the heart-broken 
make up the remainder. All those who were 
buried at St. Denis — about twenty* in num- 


* This number only refers to the royal consorts 
from the time of Charlemagne ; others of earlier 
date were buried at St. Denis, and subsequently 
exhumed. 








ber—were denied the rest of the grave; 
their tombs were broken, their coffins opened, 
their remains exposed to the insults of a revo- 
lutionized bpp omese and then flung into a 
trench, and covered with quick-lime. 

Does history show any parallel to this list 
of queens and empresses in any civilized 
country! With pride and pleasure we con- 
trast with it our English history; for, though 
several of our queens have had sorrows, the 
number of the sufferers is smaller, and their 
griefs were (generally speaking) of a more 
chastened kind. Nor has the English diadem 
been disgraced by so many examples of wick- 
edness, nor by turpitude of so deep a dye ; and 
how few are the Tenens !—none since the 
Conquest save in the reign of one king. We 
are not about to investigate the causes of the 
fatality so evidently attending the crown matri- 
monial of France, with whatever idiosyncrasy, 
so to speak, in the nation or in the court, it 
may be connected; nor why the dark shadow 
should spread into other lands when their 
sovereigns ally themselves with French royalty. 
But we cannot help observing the remarkable 
fact, that the shadow has rested upon our 
British crown when shared with a daughter of 
France. The two persons among our queens- 
consort notorious for their wickedness, were 
both French princesses, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
divorced by Louis VII., and married by Hen 
II. of England, and Isabel (daughter of Philip 
IV. and Jane of rat the faithless and 
cruel wife of our Edward [I.—she whom Gray 
has apostrophized : — 


She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 


Richard II., husband of the gentle child- 
queen, Isabel de Valois (daughter of Charles 
VI. and Isabel of Bavaria) , was dethroned and 
murdered. Henry V. survived his marriage 
with Isabel’s sister, Catherine de Valois, but 
two seg and on his death, in the flower of 
manhood, England’s glory was long obscured ; 
and from the second marriage of the same 
Catherine, descended Henry VIII., the great- 
est tyrant that ever oppressed this realm. 
Charles I., husband of Henrietta Maria (daugh- 
ter of Henry and Mary de Medicis), was be- 
headed. a of he pn — of 
Angouléme, an ret of Anjou, the 
wan of the Geuhied’’> reigns of "enry iit, 
John, and Henry VI., though not daughters 
of French kings, were, nevertheless, French 
women. 

In retracing the miseries of the unfortunate 
royal marriages of France, our memory has 
involuntarily and naturally recurred to the 
familiar lines of Horace, deseriptive of unions 
of an opposite character. If any one wishes 
to adopt those lines, as a good augury for the 
new “ imperial bride,’’ whatever doubts we 
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may feel, we will not in courtsey gainsay 
him :— 
Felices ‘ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula: nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 
Supremé citids solvet amor die.* 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ESCAPE OF JAMES II. 
FROM THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


Mr. Ursan—In the Autobiography of 
Joseph Pike, who died in 1729, aged 75 
ears, is the _— note relative to one 
ncis Randall, which may be interesting to 
our readers,t as it introduces some cu- 
ars relative to the escape of James the Second 
from Ireland in the year 1690, after his loss 
of the Battle of the Boyne, which have not 
hitherto found their way into the pages of 
more popular historians, nor are they noticed 
in the excellent and elaborate edition of 
O'Kelly’s Macari# Excidium, published by 
the Irish Archzeological Society in 1850. 

*¢ Francis, son of Henry and Jane Randall, 
of Lyndhurst in Hampshire, came to Ireland 
with the English army in 1649. He appears 
to have joined the Society of Friends about 
1655, having laid down his military profes- 
sion on the conclusion of the Civil Wars. He 
settled at the ‘ Deeps of the Slaney,’ now Ran- 
dall’s Mills, near Enniscorthy, in the county 
of Wexford. He suffered much persecution 
for his adherence to what he believed to be 
his Christian duty, particularly in the reign 
of Charles the Second. In 1662, for not pay- 
ing money for christening his children, and 
absenting himself from the geome worship, 
he was excommunicated, and upon a writ, 
*excom. cap.’ he was imprisoned im the gaol 
of Wexford fof above two years, as well as 


* Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 

Whom love with mutual bond unites, 
Unbroken by complaints or strife, 
Even to the latest hours of life. 

Francis and Pye’s Horace. 

+ It occurs at p. 105 of the fifth volume of “A 
Select Series, Biographical, Narrative, Epistolary, 
and Miscellaneous, chiefly the production of early 
Members of the Society of Friends, intended to 
illustrate the spiritual character of the.Gospel of 
Christ :” edited by the late John Barclay, of Stoke 
Newington. 

¢ The following is James’ own account of this 
journey in his Memoirs :—‘“ The King... . set- 
ting out about five in the morning, marched leis- 
urely to Bray, about ten miles from Dublin, where 
he ordered the two troops he had with him to stay 
till twelve at noon to defend that bridge as long 
as they could, if any party of the enemy should 
fortune to follow them; and then continued on 
his journey through the hills of Wicklow, with a 
fow persons, till he came to one Mr. Hacket’s 
house near Arclo, where he baited his horses some 
two hours, and then followed on his journey to 
Duncannon, TheKing... . travelling all night, 
got to Duncannon about sunrise.” 
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sponte for some time - ie attendance 
of the religious meetings of the society to 
which he belo , 

~ Tn 1690, James, when flying in dis- 
tress after the Battle of the Boyne, and almost 
without attendants, not knowing on whom to 
depend for assistance to reach Duncannon 
Fort, near to which a French ship of war 
waited to convey him to France, recollecting 
that Francis Randall had often visited his 
camp to obtain the restoration of horses for 
himself and his friends, and the king be- 
lieving he could depend on his fidelity, de- 
termined to trust his person in his hands, and 
accordingly proceeded from Enniscorthy to 
his house. But, being observed by a party 
of men coarse by cis Randall in diting 
out a small vessel, they proposed seizing on 
him to obtain a large reward, when Francis 
Randall interposed, and would not suffer the 
least interference with his guest. On taking 
him into his house, observing the danger the 
king was in from the pistols in his belt being 
cocked, he took them, and, adjusting them, 
remarked the risk to the dejected monarch, 
who replied that he had not noticed it. After 
getting some refreshments, Francis Randall 
sent his son, with fresh horses, to escort him 
to the fort, which he reached in safety, The 
king left a token of his gratitude for Francis 
Randall’s kindness, which is still in possession 
of his descendants,”’ 





CHANGE AT THE Woor-Mi11s. — In consequence 
of an advance that has taken place in the price 
of olive-oil from 40/. to 70/. per ton, the manu- 
facturers of woollen cloths have had recourse to 
experiments that promise to change materially 
the economy of the wool-mills. It has been 
found by one of them in the neighborhood of 
Thurlstone, near Pennistone, that milk mixed 
with oil answers the desired purpose greatly 
better than oil alone ; and the consequence is, 
that the ‘‘ milky mother”’ is in great request by 
speculators in the districts of the mills. This 
discovery will probably reduce the sanitary in- 
fluence ascribed to wool-mills in our last num- 
ber, while it may perhaps give greater facilities 
for the revival of the old practice of oil-anointing. 





Srraw Paper. — This manufacture was first 
introduced about fifty years ago, but was only 
partially successful. By an interesting and im- 
portant improvement in the mode of preparation, 
the use of straw as a material for paper may now 
be considered permanently established in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the United States. So little 
difference is perceptible between rag and straw 
paper, that the latter is used by one of the Lon- 
don journals wane. One peculiar feature of 
the manufacture is, that although the article can 
be produced at a price not exceeding that of 
ordinary printing paper, it is applicable for both 
writing and printing purposes. — Journal of the 
Society of Arts. ; 

















THE WOODEN SPOON. 


From Chambers’ Repository. 
THE WOODEN SPOON. 
ALTERED FROM THE SWEDISH.* 


Tuer is silence in the forests. Nothing is 
more beautiful than on a fine sunny summer- 
day to wander in the vast fir-forests of Swe- 
den, especially those which are here and 
there broken up by patches of light-green 
grass, covered over by pieces of — 
rocks and tall birch-trees. It is so solitary 
in these few open places, that, unless a trap 
is seen, set in the winter to catch foxes, one 
soot believe no human being had ever been 


re. 

Every Swede feels a necessity for being 
alone at times with himself; he indulges a 
fervent love for that quiet, hidden nature, 
within whose shade he played when a child. 
Always, even in the most stirring scenes of 
life, he hears a voice from his silent forests, 
inviting him to peace and tranquillity, calling 
him back to all that is most beautiful, good, 
and holy in his experience. 

There lies near to the mountain-chain that 
separates Sweden from Norway, a narrow 

, bounded by high hills; a light-green 
birch-forest spreads its shade round a small 
lake, which is so full of islands that the water 
seems to be divided into several sparkling 
mirrors reflecting them underneath. This 
lake is hidden among the mountains and al- 
most endless fir-forests of Norrland. Few have 
heard of it, but those who once visit it will 
often think, amid the tumult of the world, of 
that wild, yet peaceful scene. Behind the 
birch-wood, the land rises in high terraces ; 
fir and pine trees tower up there, and look 
like the forest’s head—so dark-green and 
tall, so grave and solemn. But still higher 
on the mountain come the birches again, for 
these trees form in the north both the front 
and rear guard of the great fir-forests. High 
over all appears a peak of snow; and a hun- 
dred mountain-streams trickle through the 
dark trees, and carry their white foam over 
rocks and stones, to cast themselves into the 
lake, or join the river that flows from it. 

It is well this place is so little known, or 
so much forgotten; were it otherwise, some 
speculator might erect a cottage on the banks 

the lake, in Swiss style, in order to hire it 
out to an Englishman, who wished to get rid 
of bis spleen by means of fishing. If I could 
guide you thither, however, you would im- 
mediately perceive one solitary red wooden 
house, which stands on the edge of the forest, 
end quite near to the lake. The ground at 
the buck has been cleared, and is now divided 
into corn and pasture fields; the former of 

* The beginning of this story is translated from 
a Swedish work by “‘ Uncle Adam.”” Throughout 
the remainder the original idea only has been 
preserved. 
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which sometimes yield more than the seed 
which was sown in them. One must not ex- 
= too much from good Mother Nature, up 
ere in the north, for she is poor, good moth- 
er, very poor, and therefore, perhaps, all the 
dearer for what she gives. Almost the only 
communication which the inhabitants of this 
red wooden house had with the rest of the 
world was yearly, in the beginning of March, 
when ‘ the house-father,’’ its owner, had to 
travel between fifty and sixty miles of, in or- 
der to sell to ‘rich Erik,’’ the farmer, a 
uantity of fish—a sort of char, which in 
ese mountain-lakes are of superior qualit 
—and some hundreds of ptarmigan, which 
had been taken in nets, a were to be trans- 
mitted to Stockholm. This journey was o 
at event in the Norrland ‘ new-settler’s’* 
ouse : the two children, especially, were 
long beforehand engaged in preparing father’s 
travelling necessaries, and in feeding up the 
two reindeer which should draw the sledge, 
with all its precious load, to its destination. 
On the present occasion, father’s journey had 
caused even more excitement, for he had gone 
so far as to the market-town — more than one 
hundred miles from his home. 

**T think,’”’ said little Anna, one evenin 
when they were looking for his return — “ 
think father will bring something grand for 
2 yes, I think mother will get some- 

ing.’’ 

“ah! he may never think of that,’’ said 
wi — who well — her little 

irl ; “* but perhaps you, child, may get some- 
er = father thinks of his little Anna — he 
loes.”’ 

‘* Does mother think so? Do you hear, 
Anders? Mother thinks that father will buy 
us something fine. How grand it must be 
down there! There are many hundred peo- 
ple, father says, and he was there even before 
we were born. He was a farm-servant down 
there with a captain—a captain who had 
such a fine uniform, and a sword, and all 
that.”’ 

Anders, who sat and carved wooden spoons, 
looked up and laughed. ‘ Anna! she wants 
to be so grand—she does. I wonder, now, 
what she will have —a necklace, or a ring on 
her little bit of a finger ?”’ 

Anna’s cheerful face took a shade of dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘So Anders talks! But I shall 
get nothing, for I can do nothing useful. It 
is different with Anders, who can sit and 
carve spoons, and set out nets in the forest, 
a like a man; he is past thirteen 
years old, and I am not ten ; 80 —— 

‘You are both good, clever children, both 
of you,” said the mother; “if you would 
only read your lessons, which always go heav- 
il on.” 

Me Yes, that is because I never can be at 
peace for Anders. Now, do not look at me, 
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Anders. I say, don’t look at me, or I shall 
jumble the words all together.” Anna began 
to read ; the restless blue eyes wandered often 
from the crooked German characters of her 
book. She read a tale of a boy who was very 
— and very poor. ‘‘ Yes, that is a truly 


eautiful story,’’ she said, hastily closing the 

volume ; ‘* but does it not appear wonderful 

that he should not be happy when he was so 
” 


‘* Ah, child, do not believe that happiness 
and riches are always united,”’ said the moth- 
er. 

The girl looked at her, as if she did not quite 
comprehend her meaning. ‘‘ Mother must 
know that it is happier to be great, and rich, 
and admired, than to be poor, and never 
thought of by any one.”’ 

6 Sister Anna is like the wooden spoon,” 
said Anders, without stopping his work. 

‘* Like the wooden spoon! Am I like a 
wooden spoon? Well, that is amusing !”’ 

‘* Yes. You see, Anna, there was once on 
a time a wooden spoon”—— 

‘«T will not listen to you, Anders.’’ 

“That is no matter. There was once a 
wooden spoon’’—— 

‘TI tell you, I do not hear you, Anders,” 

*¢ That, also, isno matter. Once a wooden 

m, that was so fine, so neat, so pretty, 
made of the best wood, and carved in the most 
beautiful manner—one could never see @ more 
delicate and tasteful wooden spoon; and no 
one took it up without saying: ‘ Ack, how 
pretty itis!’ Thus the little spoon soon grew 
yain and proud. ‘ Ah,’ thought the beauti- 
ful wooden spoon, ‘if I ool only be like 
& silver spoon! Now I am used by the ser- 
vants alone ; but if I were a silver spoon, it 
might happen that the king himself should 
eat rice-milk with me out of a golden dish ; 
whereas, being only a wooden spoon, it is noth- 
ing but meal-porridge I serve out to quite com- 
mon folk." So the wooden spoon said to tae 
meat-mother :* ‘ Dear lady, I consider myself 
too good to be a simple wooden spuon ; I feel 
within myself that I was not meant to be in 
the kitchen, but that I ought to appear at great 
tables. I am not suited to the servants, who 
have such coarse habits, and handle me so 
rudely. Dear mistress, contrive that I shall 
be like a silver spoon.’ The meat-mother 
wished to satisfy her pretty wooden spoon ; so 
she carried her to a goldsmith, who promised 
to overlay her with silver. Hedidso. The 
wooden spoon was silyered over, and shone 
like the sun. Then was she glad and proud, 
and scorned all her old companions. hen 
she came home, she lay in the plate-basket, 
and became quite intimate with the family sil- 
ver, wished the teaspoons to call her aunt, and 
called herself first-cousin to the silver forks. 
But it happened that when the other spoons 
* Mistress. 
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were taken out for daily use, the silvered wood- 
en spoon was always left behind, although she 
took the greatest care to render herself con- 
spicuous, and often placed herself uppermost 
in the basket, in order not to be forgotten, but 
to be laid with the rest on the great table. 
As this happened several times, and that even 
when there was company, and all the silver 
was brought out, the poor wooden spoon was 
left alone in the basket, she complained agai 
to the mistress, and said : ‘ Dear lady, I ies 
to beg that the servants may understand that 
T am a silver spoon, and have a right to ap- 
pear with the rest of the company. I shine 
even more than others, and cannot understand 
why I should be thus neglected.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said the mistress, ‘the servant 
knows by the weight that you are only sil 
vered.’ 

““* Weight! weight!’ cried the silvered 

mn. * What! is it not by the brightness 
alone that one knows a silver spoon from a 
wooden one?’ 

‘¢ * Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.’ 

«Then, pray, make me heavier!’ cried the 
spoon. ‘I long to be as good as the rest, and 
I have no patience with the sauciness of that 
servant.’ The mistress. still willing to 
ify the desires of her little spoon, carried her 
again to the goldsmith. 

‘¢ * Dear heart,’ she said to him, ‘ make this 
silyered wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver 
one.” 

To do that,’ said the goldsmith, ‘ it will 
be necessary to puta piece of lead here in the 
handle.’ 

““* Ah,’ thought the poor spoon, ‘ then 
must he bore straight into my heart’— for 
the heart of a wooden spoon always lies in the 
handle ; that is to say, when wooden spoons 
have hearts — ‘ but one must bear all for hon- 
or. Yes, he may even put a bit of lead in m 
heart, if he only makes me so that I shall 
pass for a real heavy silver spoon.’ So the 
goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and filled 
it up with melted lead, which soon hardened 
within it. But she suffered all for honor’s 
sake, Then she was silvered over again, and 
brought back to the plate-basket. Now the 
servant came, and took her up with the rest 
of the spoons, and saw and felt no difference ; 
so she was placed with the rest on the great 
dinner-table, passed for a real, beautiful silver 
spoon, and would have heen as happy. as pos- 
sible, if she had not got a lump of lead in her 
heart. That lump of lead caused a great 
heaviness there, and made her feel not quite 
happy in the midst of her honors. So time 
went on, and the wooden spoon continued to 
pass for a silver one, so well was she silvered, 
and so heavy had she been made. But the 
meat-mother died. At that, the silvered 
spoon, instead of sorrowing, as she once 
would have done, almost rejoiced ; for every 
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time she had lain shining on the great table, 
she had recollected that the meat-mother was 
the only person who knew that she really was 
nothing more than a simple wooden spoon ; 
and so, if her mistress took another spoon in- 
stead of her, she became quite jealous, and 
said to herself: ‘ That is because she knows 
all about me; she knows I am a wooden spoon, 
silvered outside, and with a lump of lead with- 
in me.’ But when the mistress was dead, she 
said to herself: ‘ Now I am free, and can en- 
joy myself perfectly; for no one will ever 
know now that Iam not quite what I seem.’ 
The goods, however, were now to be sold, 
The family silver was bought by a goldsmith, 
who prepared to melt it up, in order to work 
it anew. The unhappy wooden spoon was 
bought with the rest; she saw the furnace 
ready, and heard with dismay that they should 
all be cast therein. She was dreadfully 
alarmed, exclaimed against the cruelty prac- 
tised towards the friendless orphans who had 
80 lately lost their good protectress, and be- 
gan to appeal to her companions in rank and 
misfortune, who lay calmly within sight of 
the furnace. ‘They will tee us up!’ she 
cried. ‘They will turn us to ashes! How 
quietly you take such inhuman conduct !’ 

*¢¢Q no!’ said an old silver spoon and fork, 
who lay composedly side by side — they had 
been comrades from youth, these two, and had 
already gone through the furnace, I know not 
how often —‘O no! they will do us no harm. 
They may willingly melt us; the furnace will 
do us good rather than harm, and we shall 
soon mg in a more fashionable and hand- 
some form.’ 

‘* The silvered wooden spoon listened, but 
was not comforted. It did not comfort her to 
find that silver would not burn, for she knew 
well that wood would do so. 

‘*¢ Ah,’ sighed the silly little spoon, ‘I see 
it is not by brightness only, nor only b 
weight, that real silver is known!’ The sil- 
ver was cast into the furnace; but when the 
goldsmith came and took her up, she cried in 
great excitement, and with a trembling voice : 
‘Dear master, I certainly am a silver spoon ; 
that is seen both by my appearance and 
weight ; but, then, Iam not of the same sort 
of silver as the other spoons ; I am of a finer 
sort, which cannot bear fire, but flies away in 
smoke.’ 

“«*Indeed! What are you, then? Per- 
haps tin!” 

‘«¢ Tin! can the dear master think so mean- 
ly of me?’ 

‘* « Perhaps even lead ?” 

*** Lead! ah, the dear master can easily 
see if I am lead.’ 

“¢* Well, that will I do,’ said the master, 
and began to bend the handle, when snap it 
went in two, for wood will not bear bending 
like silyer, any more than it will bear melting. 
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The wooden handle broke in two, and out feli 
the lump of lead. ‘So!’ cried the master; 
‘ only a common wooden spoon silvered over!’ 

‘** Yes,’ cried the poor spoon, which, so 
soon as the lead fell from her heart, grew quite 
light and happy —‘ yes, I am only a common 
wooden spoon. Take away the silvering, dear 
master ; cause me to be mended, and set me 
in the kitchen again, to serve out meal por- 
ridge for the rest of my life. Now know I 
well how ~—— it was for a wooden spoon to 
want to pass for a silver one !’ ’’ 

‘* And so the wooden spoon should be me,’’ 
said little Anna, pouting ; ‘‘ simply because I 
know that the rich live in gladness and joy, 
and the poor suffer sorrow and want.”’ 

*¢ But we do not suffer want, dear child,’’ 
said the mother. ‘‘ We have all that is ne- 

, and even more. Wait a little: you 


cessary 
shall see that father will have coffee and sugar 
yes, & whole pound of each 


home with him; 
sort, I doubt not.’ 

‘* But, mother, I heard father himself say, 
that there are people in the world who drink 
coffee every day : they are certainly happier 
than we are.”’ 

“There is a doubt of that, my girl. God- 
divides not so unequally as we think.’’ 

** God gives us always so much as ought to 
content us, but He cannot give us so much as 
that we shall be content, for thereto He will 
not a us,’’ said Anders, as gravely as 
& judge. 

‘Hear Anders! hear him!’’ cried his sis- 
ter ; ‘he talks like the priest.” 

‘* Yes; for these words the priest said last 
year, when he preached down there at Bjérk- 
dal, and we travelled to church.”’ 

‘* That I do not remember,” said Anna. 

** Oh, thou wert but a little girl; and then 
the priest’s daughter was so grand that day.’ 

‘* Yes, so grand! she had a fine necklace of 
red stones, or of glass, or some sort of red ber- 
ries, but they shone like glass-stones.’’ 

‘And you sat and looked at that,” said 
the mother, ‘‘ instead of hearing God’s word !”’ 

‘* She was only a child, mother,’’ said An- 
ders excusingly. 

Just then the rapid sound of the reindeer 
hoofs was heard, and the jingling-of the sledge- 
bells coming over the frozen lake, as if keep- 
ing time to that regular sound, while the hoofs 
struck one against the other in their hasty 
progress over the hardened snow. A few min- 
utes more, and the house-father was at home. 
‘* Good-evening, old woman ; good-evening, 
Anna. Thank you, Anders; yes, you may 
drive the reindeer to the shed. ell, all goes 
right at home ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear Jacris, all is well.” 

‘*You may believe, mother, there were 
people down there,’”’ continued the good 
man, a8 he threw aside his great goat-skin 
pelisse, and sat down to his supper ; “ yes, 
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it is amusing to see folks at times, but I was 
glad enough to get away. Thank God, Iam 
at home again !’ 

“That you may well say, Jacris; and I 
say so too.” 

‘But do you know, mother,” said the 
husband, who all the time loved a journey 
well —‘‘do you know, I must make a long 
journey again this winter?” 

‘* Where, then! A long journey! Where 
to?’’ 

‘¢ Well, you see, there is a German, or an 
Englishman — it is all the same — who has 
bought up twenty-five reindeer, which he will 
have taken to Stockholm, in order to be sent 
out — where, [ know not, but that is all the 
same. They must then export the mountain, 
and forest, and moss, also, I said. to the 

nt. And he laughed, and answered : 
‘Rightly said, Jacris; but that is not our 
concern. Will you conduct the creatures to 
Stockholm?’ SolI agreed, for, you see, he 
would not trust them to any but a respecta- 
ble person.”’ 

“What a long journey! It will be a 
dreary time,” the wife replied. 

‘¢ It will soon go over, little wife. It will 
be better for thee, who wilt be at home; 
worse for me, who must go out into that vil- 
lanous world, which I have not seen for so 
many years — not since I lived with the cap- 
tain, and followed him once to Stockholm ; 
but I shall be well paid; and—— Yes, 
mother, now comes the knot. I shall take 
Anna with me; you must have the boy at 
home, but some one must also be with me.” 

Anna flew to caress her father, kissed her 
mother, and clapped Anders, ‘‘ Ack, but I 
am glad! I shall then see the king, and the 
king’s wife—the dear little queen. I shall 
know them all directly, for I know already how 
they dress themselves.” 

‘*How, then, is that?’ Anders slight- 
ingly inquired. 

“The king wears a red frock down to his 
knees, with gold seams, and stands always 
beside a table, on which a gold crown lies on 
ared cushion. The queen wears a red petti- 
eoat, also with gold seams; and has peaked 
shoes, with heels so high — so high !”’ 

‘¢ And how knows little Anna all that?’ 

‘* Because there ’s a picture therein in the 
lid of mother’s clothes-chest, and the king and 

ueen are painted there, just precisely as 

they stand and go here in this world. Yes, I 

know all that; and [ shall getto see it 
” 


** Provided you do not first drop your little 
eyes out,’’ said the father, ee geen 

Eight days afterwards, Jacris and his little 
dau hater set out with the drove of reindeer 
for the capital. The mother wept when she 
embraced her darling child ; but the thought- 
less little girl was so elated with the prospect 
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before her, that she scarcely felt grieved at 
her mother’s tears. 


Il. KAMRER MILLER.* 


‘* Tt is six years this day since the death 
of our dear girl,’ sighed Mrs, Accountant 
Miller, as she drew from a drawer some small 
precious articles which had belonged to her 
only child, ‘‘ To-day she would have been 
sixteen years old ; a great girl she promised 
to be — but God willed it otherwise.” 

‘* Six years to-day,” the Accountant echoed, 


“and still ’’ 

** We miss our girl. It is just childish, 
Miller,’ she added, with a sorrowful smile, 
for she knew her husband missed the child 
even more than she did. 

** You should be reasonable, dear Emily. 
See me now, I took it calmly and reasonably 
from the beginning.’’ 

“ T do not grieve, Miller; but I love the 
child’s memory."’ 

‘** Yes, yes; but that memory is—is—— 
Come, now, little Emily, let us drive out and 
take the air; the fresh air is always a good 
remedy.’ 

The Accountants drove out in their com- 
fortable sledge, up Drottninggatan, and out 
by Norrtull. They met a herd of reindeer, 
and oe to look at them. Bundled up in 
the sledge sat little Anna, in her little goat- 
skin frock, a dark fur-cap on her head, with 
ears tied down at each side of the cheeks, 
which the winter frost left as red as a rose. 

‘** Now just see! is she not like our An- 
nette?’’ said the Accountant. ‘“ What is 
your name, little girl?” 

** Anna — Jacris’ dotter,”” was the reply. 

Anna! Do you hear, Emily? Our lit 
tle girl was Annette ; quite the same thing, 
How old are you?”’ 

‘* Ten years, within a few weeks.”’ 

“Ten years? Emily, what do you say 
now ?”’ 

“‘ The girl is truly not unlike our Annette,” 
she replied. 

The truth was, that the Accountant had 
long wished to follow a fashion very common 
in his country, and adopta child for his own ; 
he had never found one quite to please him ; 
but Norrland’s Anna, as he called our little 
friend, was precisely to his taste. Her 


* The love of titles which pervades all ranks in 
Sweden, and the total abolition in discourse of 
that useful pronoun “ you,” lead to the absurd 
practice of addressing persons by the title of 
their office or employment, instead of their simple 
names ; and these titles have their feminines, 
which must also be used. Kamrer, or Aceount- 
ant, makes, in the feminine, Kamrerska, or Mrs. 
Accountant ; the feminine of Kapten is Kapten- 
ska, or Mrs. Captain ; a priest’s wife is Prostinna, 
or Mrs. Priest ; or more precisely, Priestess ; and 
80 On. 





























lively blue eyes, her quick concise answers, 
took: his fancy at once; and he thought it 

ly unaccountable, thaton the anni- 
versary of Annette’s death he should mect 
an) Anna who so entirely resembled her. 
Thus his decision was made, and communi- 
cated to his wife, who willingly acquiesced 
in it. The Accountant opened a negotiation 
with Jacris for his daughter; the Norrland 
settler at first plumply answered ‘‘ No ;’’ but 
when he came with Anna to visit Accountant 
Miller at his house; when he saw all the 
comfort and even wealth that surrounded 
him, and was assured that he would bring 
up the girl as his own child, and eventually 
make her his heiress; and then thought of 
his own poor house in the mountains of Norr- 
land, and of all the fortune he could hope to 
leave her — a couple of reindeer at the most, 
and a few rix-dollars —he doubted if he ought 
to oppose the child’s good prospects. Anna’s 
emotion was very lively; her cheeks were 
crimson ; her bright eyes trembled in tears 
and sparkled in joy ; she could scarcely speak, 
but the round A | lips seemed to utter the 
same mixed language of smiles and tears. 
The decision, however, was made; and in 
its confirmation little Anna pronounced a 
tearful, yet a “Yes.” The new- 
settler of Norrland left his child with Mr. 
and: Mrs. Accountant Miller ; and Anna, of 
her own free-will, remained. 


It became a happy house to the old —_ 
when the little af grew reconciled to her 
8 and abode— grand to her at 


least —when they heard themselves once more 
called papa and mamma, and were caressed 
by the child, whom they soon loved almost 
astheir own. And into that little heart, 
ileless as. it yet was, came another love, 
ormant till then — the love of the world — 
ard, mingled with all the love that was felt 
for Papa and Mamma Miller, and obscured 
-the love that had been felt for the poor father 
and mother away in the hills of Norrland. 


Ill, EIGHT YEARS AFTER. 


‘¢ Who is that girl dancing there, in the 
gauze dress — that light pink gauze — with 
white roses in her hair?’ 

‘* Which t — there are so many pink gauze 
girls here.” 


‘¢ That very —— 


girl with the fair curls, 
who is dancing wi 


that fine-looking lieu- 


“Oh! with Hjalmar. Yes, I see now ; 
that is Accountant Miller’s foster-daughter ; 
‘not a relation, I believe— in fact, there is a 
strange story about: that — some noble —it‘is 

, easy to see sheis noble, on one side’ at least.”’ 
' JT should say the lieutenant has inten- 
tions.” 
‘* Intentions! he may have them if he will. 
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Miller, who is at all events well-to-do in the 
world! That would be something too good 
for Lieutenant Hjalmar.”’ 

‘* Who is he, then, this Hjalmar?”’ 

‘* He is nothing but what you see —a good- 
looking fellow enough ; but for the rest, he 
is lieutenant in some land-regiment — up 
there in Norrland, or Helsingland, or perhaps 
in Lapland.” 

‘*Ha! in that case, such a girl could never 
think of flitting off there: so fair a flower 
must adorn the capital. Yet one might feel 
envious of that lieutenant too.”’ 

This conversation passed between two 
young men in civil uniforms, and with glasses 
stuck into one eye; they were looking on at 
that furious dancing which a ball-room in 
Stockholm displays during the winter season. 
Their remarks came to a stop here, for the 
young pair they were observifg whirled out 
of the dancing-circle, whirling still, quite’ 
through the bystanders, into the clear space 
beyond. There the girl stopped to breathe, 
and the young lieutenant to wipe his hair with 
his hentiion ief. 

‘Well, if he has not intentions, what 
makes him look with those earnest, serious, 

uestioning sort of eyes, so fixedly into hers? 
‘And she — yes, just see now ! — does she not 
seem to be under a conjurer’s spell while he’ 
looks that way ?”’ 

“* Serious or gay,”’ replied the other young: 
man, ‘I tell you the girl is too ambitious to 
think of him: he may look as he pleases, 
but she will aim at being Gravinan, or Fri- 
herrinan at least.’’ * 

**Youthink so? Now, I think he will pro- 

, and that she will consent ; yes, perhaps 
this very evening,’’ said his companion, di- 
recting the glass-covered eye after the lieu- 
tenant and his partner, as they retreated to’ 
an anteroom in search of a seat. They found 
the seat; butin Sweden no young girl can’ 
sit alone with a gentleman, even for a few 
minutes, and whether it were for this cause, 
or from any other, the lieutenant did not 

ropose. 

‘* What makes you so silent, dear child ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Accountant Miller, as the mn 
glided homeward from the winter-ball. 
** Were you not amused ?”’ 

‘¢O yes, mamma.”’ 

‘You might well be contented, An- 
nette’? —— 

*‘Contented? Yes, mamma, certainly I 
am contented. Dear mamma must not im- 
agine that I am not contented.” 

‘* You were perhaps the brightest flower 
of the ball-room,”’ said Mr. Accountant: ‘it 
was truly amusing to see how the butterflies’ 

round our: oe 

“* Ack, he is: not a butterfly!’ sighed An- 
nette—as Norrland’s little Anna was now 





A girl like that, and the heiress of that old 





* Countess, or baroness. 
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called—and she colored highly, and was 
glad that the stopping of the carriage at the 
Accountant’s door prevented the words she 
unconsciously uttered from being heard. Out 
of all the assemblage, one alone dwelt in her 
thoughts ; and Lieutenant Hjalmar was not 
a butterfly. 


IV. ANNETTE’S ROOM. 


It was a tasteful room, the pretty Annette’s 
ehamber: the walls decorated with engrav- 
ings, and some paintings ; the — 
— toilet-table, with all its little elegances 
or use or ornament ; and the many windows 
of a Swedish apartment, shaded with thin 
muslin curtains, as white as the scene that 
lay glittering beyond them But what was 
rather curious, was to see, in a hidden spot, a 
py sketch of the lake and red wooden 
ouse in Norrland, of which we have already 
spoken in the commencement of our narrative 
— the scene where the story of the wooden 
— was related. It had been put up to 
_ the Accountant, who had got a travel- 
ing artist to make the sketch, and had pre- 
sented it to his foster-daughter on her name- 
day ; but it was almost fidden, and kept as 
much as possible out of sight. 

** Why do you keep that little picturo so 
out of sight ?”’ asked the good man once. 

‘* Tt is so dear to me,’’ said Annette, color- 
ing, ‘* I wish no one else to see it.” 

‘* A beautiful sentiment !’’ murmured the 
foster-mamma, much moved. 

“ - pretty thought!” said the foster-papa, 

vely. 

It is now the morning after the ball. The 
young - sat on a sofa, od before the open 
door ; she had sat down there in a moment of 
sudden thought; and thought had followed 
thought, so that she forgot to rise. Her un- 
employed hands, interlaced in each other, 
rested on her knees, her eyes looking earnest- 
ly forward, only fastened on the floor of the 
room. Annette was much prettier in this 
thoughtful mood than when she laughed and 
talked ; she was much prettier in a simple 
morning-dress than in ball-room attire ; there 
was something about her appearance that 
suited with simplicity better than finery ; and 
there was more sensibility in her face when it 
was serious than when it was merry. Per- 
haps the reason of the latter was that, when 
she was serious, she thought of things which 
drew out all the hidden sensibilities of her 
nature. ‘What does he think of met Does 
he think of me at all!’’ Annette was now 
mentally orking ; ** Does he think of me more 
than of others? If not, why does he look at 
me 80 earnestly, so inquiringly, as if there 
were always some question in his mind con- 
cerning me which he longed to make, or which 
he wished himself to answer? What if he 
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am not really the person I seem to be; that 
my position is a false one ; that I am only a 
Norrland new-settler’s daughter? How t 
thought haunts me! He, so elegant, so re- 
fined, evidently highly born —though that I 
have never heard ; but it is so easy to know. 
Ah! if any where to see my brother beside 
him, or my poor father! I used sometimes 
to dream of my old home with pleasure, with 
tenderness at least; but now how ill-placed 
should I find myself there — how unsuited to 
it I should be! Yes, I was happy there 
once,’ she said to herself, nodding to the 
picture of the Norrland lake and dwelling ; 
‘* happy and glad; and I thought of it once 
with pleasure ; but now, now I fear continu 
ally. I fear when he gazes at me with those 
questioning, serious eyes, which seem to 
reach my very heart ; I fear he may be think- 
ing of this, And now, if my father should 
come here — the , Tough new-settler ; or 
my brother, with his long hair down the sides 
of his face — if he should come up here and 
embrace me —the common peasant! ah! I 
should die of shame. And yet he is my fa- 
ther; and I have a mother too. How the 
memory of childhood will return! It is 
strange that it does not quite die out. Once 
it would come like a butterfly, fluttering 
round the soul, to draw some honey from its 
flowers. Alas! I believe the flowers are 
dead ; there is no honey for memory to feed 
on now. How happy I used to be when An- 
ders brought home some fish in the basket, or 
a hare that was taken in the snare! Then we 
had a feast in the house, and none of the 
great parties I mingle in now make me hap- 
pier. Now I hear many whisper my name, 
and I fancy they may be saying: ‘She is 
only called so ; she is nothing but a laborer’s, 
a new-settler’s daughter.’ And if he should 
say that—if he should hear it! But my 
mother, my poor mother! I loved her once 
so inwardly, so 7 ; I can remember sit- 
ting on her lap and learning to spin, when 
she was at the spinning-wheel; and when I 
so often broke the thread, how patiently she 
would join it! Ack! And at the weaving- 
loom, also, how she used to make me believe 
I was weaving the piece for my own frock, or 
for father’s or Anders’ wear. Yes, all that I 
could think of once, and without pain; but 
now that I have gone out into the world, that 
I have been presented in society ; now — yes, 
Annette, be sincere with thyself — now, since 
thou hast known him, since thou hast seen 
his eyes fastened upon thee, since thou hast 
wished to be his equal—his’’-—— The 
girl’s thoughts dared not syllable to herself 
the word ; she started from it. 

But Mademoiselle Annette had not been at 
all aware that for one full minute at least she 
had been intently, perhaps admiringly, re- 





should know all !—if he should know that I 


garded through the open door. Lieutenant 
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Hjalmar had come into one of the adjacent 
rooms, and when introduced into one room of 
a Swedish dwelling, you generally have a 
view of others. He stood and looked at the 
young girl, sunk in deep and serious medita- 
tion, and looking so unlike his pretty and 
lively partner of the evening before. Never 
had she seemed so pretty in Hjalmar’s eyes, 
and never had she felt so dear to his heart. 
‘* How lovely she is! how sweet, how earnest, 
while she sits there alone, communing with 
her own a heart! Yes, with such a face, 
such a brow, such eyes, there must be a 
heart: she cannot be trifling, worldly, am- 
bitious,”’ 

Now, had good Lieutenant Hjalmar pur- 
sued his reflections for five minutes instead of 
one, he might possibly have acted less precip- 
itately than he did; but just at that instant 
Annette, starting away from the thought, or 
the word, that brought a blush to her cheek, 
looked up to meet the yery eyes whose expres- 
sion dwelt continually in her mind, regarding 
her just as if asking if such indeed were the 
current of her thoughts. Hjalmar advanced, 
making one, two, three, profound bows. He 
eould not enter the room where she sat; but 
her extreme confusion, her deep blushes as 
she came tremblingly forward to meet him, 
her sudden, involuntary exclamation, showing 
that he himself had been the subject of those 
**communings with her own heart,”’ 
which he imagined made her look so full of 
sensibility and loveliness, — this pushed the 
lieutenant’s resolution to the point; and for- 
getting the caution, the reserve, he meant to 
practise, he seized her hand, exclaiming : 
** Annette, dear Annette, let me speak to you ; 
I have longed, anxiously longed to do so.”’ 
Tears dropped from Annette’s downcast eyes, 
and fell down her burning cheeks ; it was well 
they did so, or surprise and emotion would 
have overcome her. Hjalmar loved her; Hjal- 
mar asked her to be his wife ; and — she con- 
sented. This was the way in which she un- 
derstood his eager request to be allowed to 
speak. A faltering ‘* Yes’ was pronounced 
in answer to that request, and she could have 
wept many tears upon his breast, for her 
doubts, her fears were over. 

But Hjalmar’s mind had stopped far short 
of Annette’s conclusion. He was anxious to 

k with her, for he had long desired to 
a her a brief history of himself; but he 
ad intended to do so more cautiously, and in 
& manner that should ascertain what her own 
mind was on a subject of doubt and anxiety 
tohim. He had only led her into the outer 
room, when the door of the t salong 
opened, and Mrs. Accountant Miller, who had 
been hurrying out to receive him, entered it 
with a troop of visitors, who had just encoun- 
tered her. By the barbarized word salong, 
for the French word salon, is meant the large 
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and more public room of a Swedish dwelling, 
round which the other apartments usually 
congregate; it is the room of first entrance, 
and generally commands a view of some 
others, so that privacy in such a home is 
nearly unattainable. The young couple sat 
on thorns for the space of nearly half an hour ; 
but the visitors seemed not at all conscious 
that they had given them the thorns to sit on. 
Their stay was the more provoking, because 
the lieutenant had to announce that some 
military duty called him out of town that af- 
ternoon, and he should be absent for a week 
or ten days. He looked at Annette when say- 
ing this, as if he would imply that his half 
told tale must remain in that unsatisfactory 
state until his return; and then he rose, to 
make a great many bows, and retire. 

Annette’s cheeks were very red ; but when 
her blue eyes glanced for one instant at his, 
they grew bluer and darker than before ; for 
a whole stream of love and hope and happi- 
ness poured over her heart, and those pretty 
a were suffused by emotions that deepened 
their color. 

And Lieutenant Hjalmar went on his way, 
strong in hope, and deeply in love. He loved 
Annette truly, passionately ; but he loved her 
as a man ought to love ; he would not, if he 
could, make her his wife, unless he knew he 
could make her happy in all respects, even by 
means of his circumstances and position in 
life ; neither would he make her his wife, un- 
less he was persuaded she possessed the qual- 
ities calculated to render him permanently 
happy. He had had doubts in each of these 
cases. The truth is, that Lieutenant Hjalmar, 
elegant, polished, fascinating, as Annette 
considered him — as indeed others as well as 
Annette might consider him — was himself a 

asant’s son. It is true his father was no 

onger poor, and had already been twice 
elected to serve as member in the Peasant’s 
House of the Swedish Parliament ; thus he 
bore the highly honorable title of Rix-man, or 
Parliament-man, conferred on all such mem- 
bers for the term of their natural lives, and 
by which they are always addressed. But 
though this was the case, he lived just as 
peasants do: he worked for his daily bread, 
and his good wife did so likewise. They were 
a worthy couple, and brought up their son 
well ; spared no cost to advance fim in life, 


and now were reaping the reward of their pa- 
rental! care and love, in the hones F scum they 


felt in seeing him. Lieutenant Hjalmar loved 
and honored his nts; it was still his 
test happiness to visit them in their hum- 

le but comfortable home, and to roam with 
his good father through the fields, where he 
had often worked at his side when a child. 
Hjalmar’s wife must love and honor these 
good parents, even as he himself did; with- 
out this, she could not make him happy ; and 
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this was the doubt he felt when he gazed on 
pretty Annette, and felt his love for her grow- 
ing stronger and stronger the longer he knew 
her, and the more frequently he was in her 
society. People chose generally to say, that 
the adopted daughter of Accountant Miller 
was the child of noble parents; there was 
some mystery about her birth, and they solved 
it thus. Annette, at times, was changeable. 
On some occasions, warm sensibilities, sim- 
licity, and generous feeling, would raise his 
cos almost to its climax ; at others, an air of 
haughtiness, a contempt for lowly life, an ex- 
treme tenacity in the observance of all the 
usages of what is termed good society, would 
cause it to sink to a lower point than it had 
been at before. Then he went to see her, 
thinking it should be his last visit; that it 
should determine him in his belief that Mad- 
emoiselle Annette was quite unsuitable to his 
peasant parents, and, consequently, not suited 
to himself; but he came away rather more 
in love than ever. He had long wished to 
speak to her of his own life, his circum- 
stances, his parents, and resolved to do so 
without declaring his love. He had been 
thrown off his guard in his first address, when 
such an unlooked-for opportunity presented 
itself; but he should soon have recovered his 
self- ssion, and Annette might have been 
saved from fulling into a great error, had not 
that ill-timed interruption broken up their 
conference, and prevented the very sensible 
discourse he had meditated. Still‘he went on 
his way in hope and love, for he felt he was 
loved ; and with such a conviction, was it 
possible not to hope —- to hope all things? 


V.—THE OLD HOME IN NORRLAND. 

How everything up there in the old 
red wooden house, on the edge of the fir- 
forestin Norrland! The new-settler had gone 
on well; the cleared land had become pro- 
ductive ; old Jacris possessed three cows and 
a horse, besides his reindeer; there was no 
want, no poverty, in the red wooden house ; 
there was a good deal of industry, and industry 


had its reward. Some Stockholm traveller! be 


had at first brought tidings there of the child 
that had left it; the parents had heard how 
well, how happy, how charming, their little 
Anna was; and the mother had wept— 
whether tears of joy or of sorrow, noone said 
which —and Anders had laughed, and said 
the wooden spoon would be well silvered ; 
= the father had looked grave, but remained 
silent. 

The girl, however, did not write to them, 
and it was now long since they had ceased to 
hear anything of her, . Accountant 
Miller was jealous of every shadow of doubt 
existing as to the reality of her own mother- 
ship; she wished to forget that another 
possessed a truer claim, and therefore she 
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never dreamed of reminding the adopted girl 
that any love or duty was owing to the 
peasant rage who dwelt away in the far 
north. The Accountant, indeed, had given 
her the picture of her childhood’s home ; but 
that was only an evidence of the senti- 
mental turn which forms, more or less, a 
part of a true Swedish character, and which 
caused him to be rather pleased than other- 
wise to see that the girl still preserved some 
sentiment regarding her childish days — still 

some love for that wild northern 
nature which she saw no more, but the whisper 
of whose silent forests she still heard in her 
secret heart, where the picture impressed in 
childhood’s early hours was yet distinct, and 
perpetually — even amid the allure- 
ments of artificial life, bringing up thoughts 
of pain, because bringing thoughts of a home 
she now wished to abjure. 

But the old house-father, the hardy, labori- 
ous Jacris, died. Andeys was now its head 
A short time after the funeral, the old mother 
said to him: “ But I know not how it is; I 
never can cease thinking of my little girl. 
Certainly she is happy; but surely she also 
thinks of her home —she must long after her’ 
parents.” 

‘¢God knows, mother,’’ said Anders, “ it 
seems she has forgotten us altogether.” 

“Nay, Anders, that is impossible. God 
has not bound up wy | hearts so loosely. 
Do you know, Anders, 1 wish to see little 
Anna once more before I die? Dear heart! 
I cannot die before that; so much do I 
know.”’ 

‘Well! bat it isa long way off, and mother 
cannot go alone.”’ 

“« Nay, that is understood; but you may 
find some goods to carry down there, and then 
I can accompany you.’ 

‘* But, mother, if I were now to find you a 
good and kind daughter, who would take care 
of you in oldage, and be altogether in Anna’s 
place? You need not, in that case, undertake 
this journey.” 

- Adaughter, Anders? How can that well 


‘‘ Yes— I think mother guesses,” 

«That L wil nary ; 

* That I wi ov 

‘* Marry! a child like you marry?’ 

a A child of pater pow ears, mothor, can 
well give you a ter.’’ 

WW, a Anna I may certainly 
never have again; still, she is always my 
child; and how that was—though God 
bless thy father where he lies! it never was 
quite the same between us after he left the 
girl down there,” 

‘¢ But it was for her own ee 

“Yes; but I am the girl’s mother, and 
God has not forbidden a mother to miss her 
child. There is no use in setting a strange’ 
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branch in an old tree; that I said many times 
to Jacris ; and though he cast it to the winds, 
it came at the last to his heart.” 

‘‘ That I never could remark,”’ said Anders. 

*¢ But see now, Anders ; I know that better. 
Yes, see now ; the night before he died, when 
I thought he slept, he called me to him, and 
said: ‘I can get no peace if you think I 
did wrong in leaving the girl down there. 
Perhaps now, in pride and over abundance, she 
may lose her eternal salvation. But, mother, 

me now, you believe also that I did that for 
the best?” What could I do but say the 
comfort-word! If he did wrong, he shall 
* have no hard doom for that; for he meant 
well, and God looks at the intention, and not 
at the result.”’ 

** We shall think of this, mother —we 

shall think of it,” said Anders, and clapped 
his mother on the shoulder; ‘‘ for thou shalt 
not lie there and say so, when thou shalt come 
one time to die.” 
- **God bless thee for that word, Anders; 
and so can I say to sainted Jacris when we 
meet there up; thou wert always a good boy. 
And so it is Hilda, Henrik’s daughter, thou 
wilt have ?’’ 

“6 7 — P - 

‘© And she has two cows, and a 
rix-dollars beside ?”’ i 

‘Yes ; but the best of it is, that she is a 
good and industrious girl.” ~ 

“Yes, yes, my son. And we shall travel 
to see Anna, good Anders?” 

** Yes, mother, if you wish that.”’ 

‘¢ Thanks, Anders, thanks. Thou wilt not 
ery | for a year to come, I think?’ 

«“ Not unless you want a daughter sooner, 

mother.”’ 

“Wait, wait a bit, good Anders,” said 
Gumman Jacris. 


VI. THE OLD MOTHER FROM NORRLAND. 

‘¢ You have not, then, forgotten me? You 
have not quite forgotten the old mother in 
Norrland?”’ said a little, elderly peasant wo- 
man, gazing with tearful eyes into the pretty 
face before her. 

‘* Nay, mother, nay; certainly not, mother 
dear,” was Annette’s reply. ‘‘ Certainly 
not; but—yes, mother knows, mother can 
well understand, that the Accountant does not 
like’’ 

‘* Nay, Heaven keep us, child! No need 
to say that; he need not fear; I came not 
here to prevent your happiness, or to take you 
from your fine friends. No, even if you de- 
pow me, Anna—so that you were happy ; 
but that you could not do—no, no; youcould 
not despise your poor mother.” 

Annette was moved. ‘ Despise you! No, 
dear mother, thatcan never be.”” She pressed 
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the good woman’s hand. ‘ Mother will hot 
think so; that were sinful, miserable in me. 
—_ my mother! No, no!” 

The mother held the small fine hand in her 
dry fingers, and smiled and nodded her head. 
‘* Yes, [ knew that. Anders said otherwise, 
but I did not believe him. Anders said — 
know you what he said, Anna! — he said you 
were the wouden spoon that wished to bea 
silver spoon, and so must have got a lump of 
lead in the heart. Do you feel any lead in 
the heart, child!’ Annette trembled. ‘* Nay, 
nay; there is no lead there. Anders was 
altogether wrong.” 

‘* Anders was right,” thought Annette: 
‘the lead is here.’”? She would not say so, 
but she felt that, like the silvered spoon, she 
had only an imaginary value. She trembled 
lest the reality should appear; and, as she 
trembled, the lead was felt within. ‘he girl 
cast herself on her mother's breast, and wept. 
Ah, if she had lain there longer! lain there 
till the and wholesome feelings then 
awakened had ripened into steady and fixed 

rinciple — or, rather, until they hud turned 

ack into the prineiploimplanted in her heart 
by God himself, when she lay first upon that 
mother’s breast. 

‘Grieve not, my child— grieve not, my 
little Anna,”’ said the mother soothingly. 

Those words, ‘‘ Little Anna,” it was so long 
since she had heard them! Ina moment the 
whole circumstances returned — the house of 
the Norrland new-settler, the rude employ- 
ments, the coarse dresses; she looked at her 
mother’s — the decent silk handkerchief plain- 
ly tied over her head ; the homespun woollen 
gown; the thick wooden-soled shoes. She 
thought of Hjalmar— the handsome, elegant 
young officer —if he were to see that 
woman, and know she was Annette’s mother 
—if he should return before her departure ! 
Annette raised herself from her mother’s neck ; 
she resolved to be reasonable, to act sensibly. 
The sudden change chilled the old woman's 
kindly affections; her ‘‘ Little Anna’’ was 
now ‘* Mademoiselle Annette’? again — the 


reasonable, advising, sensible Annette. She 
spoke reasonably, sensibly, very sensibly in- 
deed, to her poor mother; every w fell 


cold and chill, and convincing upon the good 
woman’s heart. She was persuaded, or said 
she was persuaded, that all Annette said was 
right: it was much better she should not come 
to visit her daughter — much better that she 
should leave her quite to herself. They might 
write to each other, they might think of each 
other. Annette might — yes, it was just pos- 
sible that she might soon marry, and then — 
but they must wait; and, meantime, the 
sooner mother travelled home the better — the 
better for both. And so Annette loaded the 
old woman with a quantity of fine little things, 
which certainly had no yalue in the estima- 
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tiod of the receiver, except that they were 
given to her by her only daughter. 

And the peasant mother from Norrland went 
obediently away, leaving e thousand blessings 
on the head of her pretty daughter, and on 
those of the second purents who had brought 
her up so well—so grandly, at least, she 
added ; and taught her a whole heap of beau- 
tiful things. The Accountant and his wife 
took a hearty leave of the good old creature, 
and were delighted to see how content and 
thankful she was, and how clearly she under- 
stood their conduct. 

Just that sort of commendation they be- 
stowed on her mother, hurt Annette the most ; 
she felt what they did not perceive — namely, 

that the mother, full of self-sacrificing love, 
had appeared satisfied with all that was sat- 
‘isfactury to her child. 

‘* She has gone away quite content,’’ said 
the Accountant, rubbing his hands. 

‘* Now you are mine, wholly mine!’’ said 
Mrs. Accountant, embracing her foster-daugh- 
ter. ‘The old woman from Norrlapd has 

uite given you up.’’ Now the lead made 
itself felt in the heart of the silvered spoon. 
Good Mrs. Accountant saw the shade on the 

oung brow. ‘But, dear heart! I forgot. 

here is an invitation to President K——’s 
for Friherrinan’s name’s-day. It will be quite 
a festival, and a ball in the evening.”’ 

Annette looked up. ‘A féte at the presi- 
dent’s! that will then be a most brilliant 
society !”’ 

‘¢ Yes, child,’’ whispered the foster-mamma; 
‘¢ and between ourselves — let it be between 
ourselves — Papa Miller and I said, when the 
invitation came, little Annette shall go there. 
Poor little Annette! she requires some restor- 
ative after these trying days. So papa went 
himeelf to get something quite new. Well, 
child, be not curious ; you shall soon see.’ 

In the evening came Accountant Miller, 
and brought a beautiful dress and some new 
ornaments. Annette forgot her troubles, her 
home, her mother; she forgot all but one 
thing—her love. In the fulness of her 
heart, she whispered it to her foster-parents ; 
she told them of Hjalmar’s; she obtained 
their consent. The lieutenant was not rich, 
buat his partly self-elected bride w6uld not be 
poor; and good-heartedness, and a little sen- 
timent, influenced both the manner and con- 
duct of our worthy Accountant, when called 
upon 80 mnonpectenty to act the father’s 
on 80 important and interesting an occasion. 


VII. THE PRESIDENT'S FETE. 
It was the morning of the president’s féte 


—a fine, bright winter morning. The roads 
were in good sledging order ; the snow lay 
deep and There was to be a sledging- 


ack foe to the royal domain of Drottni 
, @ dinner there, and a dance at home in 
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the evening. The dance was a matter of 
course ; but it was to be a day of pleasure, to 
Annette at least, for Lieutenant Hjalmar was 
to come to Stockholm purposely for the occa- 
sion, and was to drive her in an open sledge 
to Drottningholm — an island in the Malar, 
where the king of Sweden has a palace, and 
the people of Sweden have a good many 
restaurants. The plan was arranged by the 
gentleman who acted as master of ceremonies 
on the occasion, and who happened to be a 
friend of both parties. Annette was ready 
dressed, in a very pretty and becoming winter 
costume. It wanted still an hour to the time 
fixed for setting out ; but Hjalmar had written ° 
to the Accountant, to say he would call some 
time previously, in order to “solicit leave to 
conduct Mamzell Miller in his sledge.”’ Now, 
this ** solicitation’’ was looked on by all the 
party as a mere harmless artifice; they every 
one thought the solicitation would have an- 
other object. ‘To conduct Mamzell Miller 
through the journey of life,’’ said the Account- 
ant, and laughed at his own wit. Annette 
opened the square of glass which is sometimes 
made to open in the winter double windows 
of Sweden. The Accountants were i 
at the rash experiment. She quickly pulled 
in her head again. Though the day was fine, 
the sensation is not agreeable when a head is 
rojected from the amazingly warm rooms 
into the clear cold air. A sudden memory 
crossed the girl’s mind; there was another, 
a very different sledging-party moving on- 
ward that day; a drive on such a day would 
be — @ journey very trying; and her 
mother, her mother, was travelling 
homeward, her long and dreary way, through 
snowy forests and frozen lakes, back to the 
house which she had not left from the time 
of her marriage until she left it to travel down 
to Stockhdlm to see her child. That child 
thought of the wearisome days, the long 
cheerless nights, her mother must pass on her 
road, and she shuddered; a pain shot to her 
heart — she tried to think of something else. 
The Accountant thought she was impatient, 
and remarked that she was ready too soon ; 
that people were never so precise — an obser- 
vation which Mrs. Accountant corrected, by 
reminding him that he used always to be 
before the appointed hour when he came to 
see her before their marriage. The Account- 
ant admitted the charge; and while some 
tender memories of five-and-twenty years ago 
were thus awakened, and brought tears into 
the good man’s eyes, and plump Mrs..Account- 
ant clapped him, after the Swedish fashion, 
and said ; ‘‘ Dear thou ! dear thou!” the fos- 
ter-daughter sat plunged in thought, in which 
anticipated pleasure tried rea y to overcome 
a repressed but ever-awakening sense of pain 
and remorse. 


Nearly at the appointed time, not too late- 
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+a wonderful thing for a Swede —and cer- 
tainly not too early, Hjalmar arrived. He 
looked perhaps a shade graver — more ear- 
nest than usual sg was a of om 
eagerness, scarcely an ceptible tenderness 
in his manner, ‘ie firs. Accountant 
were surprised, and not altogether pleased ; 
Annette, however, was satisfied, an deeply 
happy. When the lieutenant took her hand, 
a eked into her eyes, she felt that she held 
his happiness in her isle that his gravi- 
ty, his earnestness, arose from the fact that 
he had come there more than ever determined 
to seek it only from her. She was not wrong ; 
consideration had deepened both Hjalmar’s 
love and fears. That he loved Annette, with 
all her defects of character, more than he 
should probably ever love another woman, he 
was more thoroughly convinced; that he 
would not marry her, even if she would marry 
him, unless he found in her a mind accordant 
with his own views of life, and his own = 
tion in society, he was still more resolved. 
With such a state of mind his manner ac- 
corded ; but that manner was rather — 
ing to the worthy Accountant and his wife — 
his better-half in most senses. His most 
hearty, father-like reception had been ready ; 
her part, as the gracious, yet dignified mamma, 
had been prepared ; but somehow there was 
something so unlike the son-in-law expectant 
in the manner and address of young Lieuten- 
ant .Hijalmar, that the parts of the kind con- 
senting parents were involuntarily suspended, 
and the actors only felt confused and awk- 
ward, not knowing exactly how to fall in with 
the unexpected changes that had been made 
in the piece. They were each silently rumi- 
nating on the propriety of retiring for a few 
minutes from the scene, until the hero and 
heroine had decided on the plot, when, some- 
what to their relief, and to Hjalmar’s annoy- 
ance, an almost unknown visitor entered the 
room. It was a little, fat elderly lady, made 
almost as broad as she was long with wadded 
petticoats; who, having deposited a variety 
of outer clothing in the our, or entrance- 
hall, came courtesying, apologizing, speaking 
very humbly, and looking very important, 
into the salong, where the party sat. It is 
rather disagreeable to enter a room where 
people are comfortably seated on sofas and 
chairs, and casting a surprised and inquiring 
glance at the intruder. Lieutenant Hjalmar 
was the only one of the party who spoke to the 
visitor, for he was slightly acquainted with her, 
and ted her by name. 

“fF have not the honor’’—said Mr. Ac- 
countant. 

‘“We have not the honor” — repeated 
Mrs. Accountant. 

‘* I have not the honor of being acquainted 
here,’’ said the little woman, taking up the 
speech herself. 








Annette took on herself the office of hinting, 
that Mrs. Accountant wished to know why 
she had the honor of a visit from Kaptenska 
> 

Yes, that was soon told; Kaptenska had 
called with compliments from mamazell’s 
mother. Annette turned pale asdeath. Yes. 
Kaptenska was now sorry that she had not 
made the dear mamzell’s acquaintance sooner ; 
but the dear mamzell would certainly know, 
that she never could have guessed that Karin 
Jacris was the dear mamzell’s mother. Yet 
so it was that Jacris, Mamzell Annette's 
sainted father, had lived as farm-servant with 
her sainted* husband, when the 4ainted 
Weinberg was Kapten of a land-regiment in 
Norrland ; and Karin —a good, kind, sweet 
little human being — had nursed her daugh- 
ter, who thus proved to be Mamzell Annette’s ” 
own foster-sister ;— and — she would not jusk 
say it of her own girl — but the sainted Wein- 
berg used to say, that Karin Jacris —— 

The Kaptenska’s disclosures were imter- 
rupted by a deep sigh or sob. The deap 
mamzell fainted! Poor Kaptenska! She 
had long desired to get acquainted with her 
neighbors, the rich Accountants, who. had 
such pleasant parties, to which her ter 
might be invited; and when “ the old i 
from Norrland,” never imagining that Annette 
kept her birth and — a profound secret, 
had called to see ‘her old mistress on her way 
home, and had drunk coffee with her, and 
related to her the cause of her long journey, 
and told her the wonderful history of her 
beautiful child, the admired Mamzell Miller, 
her astonishment was only equalled by her 
delight ; she beheld the door of Accountant 
Miller’s house at once opened to her and to 
the foster-sister of their adopted daughter. 
It is customary among the Swedes, when they 
have met with a friend of the person they 
visit, to present that friend's compliments, 
although they have not been sent ; so Kapten- 
ska Weinberg felt no embarrassment in 
making her first speech. She was the friend 
of mamzell’s parents ; her sainted Weinberg 
had been a good master — she and her — 
ter must naturally be mamzell’s good friends : 
and all that —— Weinberg had to do, 
was to lament that she had not known long 
before that the sweet mamzell’s mamma was 
0 Fru Kamrerska Miller, but good Gummant 

acris. 

Alas, the vanity of human expectations! 
Annette was laid on @ sofa, and Kaptenska 
was almost turned out of doors by the enraged 
Accountant. Mrs. Accountant was nearly 
distracted ; Lieutenant Hjalmar — calm, but 
very pale with apprehension, emotion, and an 


* Swedes usually use the term sainted when. 
spesking of a dead husband or wife. 
¢ Old woman —a term used to peasants 
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uncertain sort of joy at finding his beloved was 
rather below than above the station of his 
- own respected parents — hung over the arm 
of the sofa, wondering at the agitation that 
« Jaid her there, at a loss’to account for it, and 
unwilling, if he were able, to release the hand 
which Annette had almost convulsively clasped 
when he had caught her in his arms and 
carried her'there. A burst of tears relieved 
her; the Accountant then drew the young 
man away, and the girl was left to weep her 
tears upon the bosom of the sympathizing and 
indignant Mamma Miller. Hjalmar gently 
pressed the hand that held his, as he drew it 
away. Annette felt and understood that 
ure ; it went to her heart ; it redoubled 
er tears, but it did her good. She re- 
covered; she sat up; she said to herself 
‘“‘Hjalmar will not change; his love will 
overcome all. Though I am in other eyes 
only a peasant’s daughter, in his I shall be 
all I ever was — Annette Miller.’’ 
- Ah, poor Annette Miller! while consoling 
' herself thus, her lover, thrown into a great 
ebair, was listening with an aching heart to 
‘the angry words and painful disclosures of the 
* Accountant, who walked up and down the 
toom, uttering words which were like death- 
strokes to the good lieutenant. It was not 
until the first ebullition of wrath and denun- 
ciation was over, that Hjalmar could clearly 
= the language that pained him so 
o es, that is all true ; she is the daughter 
of these poor people up there in Norrland ; she 
is ashamed of them — naturally. We have 
brought her up as our own; who has a right 
to come and say she is not so! She wishes 
to have no other parents; she denies them, 
looks down upon them — naturally. She is 
above them in all respects ; poor little dear.’’ 
‘She is ashamed of them !” said Hjalmar 
‘ia a very deep-toned voice. 
'_ Naturally. See now, my best lieutenant, 
1 will conceal nothing from you — natur- 
ally, after what little Annette has let us 
understand. But see now, the girl has always 
ed fur our own; we have educated her 
— how! that is not for me to say; you see 
what she is; certainly, she is not suited to 
these honest folk. What could she do up 
there an such a home as that? She could not 
put her foot within it. But what do you 
think? After more than eight years’ separa- 
tion,-comes the old mother from Norrland — 
the father is dead, thank Heaven ! — but the 
mother, it seems, cannot forget the girl, and 
away she must come down here to see her. 
You may think, my good lieutenant; poor 
little Aunette ! a mere good-natured, coarsely- 
dressed peasant woman, coming and calling 
her daughter, and wanting to embrace her, 
and weep over her, and make quite a scene ; 
a girl who dees not wish to have any parent 
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but ourselves — no peasant parents at least! 
And here she sat, and held a long discourse to 
the girl about having God before her eyes, 
and not forgetting her eternal salvation, be- 
cause the world was good and pleasant to her ; 
just as if we had not brought up the child as 
well and religiously as we could. And she 
clung to us, and loved us so inwardly ;‘she 
never could hear of that poor old home without 
shame. But now, the mother must come and 
disturb us all, saying she only wanted to see 
her child before she died — coming five hun- 
dred miles in mid-winter to see a girl who 
does not wish to have any parent but our- 
selyes! Annette was anxious to get her off 
as quickly as possible— naturally; what 
could she do with her here? She could not pre- 
sent her even to’ the servants, and say; 
‘This is my mother — this worthy Gamman 
from Norrland.’ So she gave her a little 
money, and sent her back again directly, she 
did not wish to have her here. That was 
most natural.” 

‘** Pardon me, best Accountant,” said Hjal- 
mar, when he came to a stop; “I cannot 
think it was most natural.” 

“The lieutenant, then, does not admire 
Annette’s conduct ?’’ 

‘* That I cannot do.” 

‘The lieutenant, then, does not love our 
girl so highly as she believes ?’’ 

Hjalmar’s face blushed deeply. ‘I have 
never spoken of my love,’ he replied, “ to 
her, to her fuster-parents, toany one. I believed 
it was known to niyself alone — its existence. 
its degree, its nature. I wish to speak to her; 
but it was of another, at least of a preliminar 
subject. With the Accountant’s leave, I will 
now write to Annette; I will not now detain 
the Accountant longer from her.” 

Annette was better — her color had even 
returned. She came into the room, prepared 
still to goon the sledging-party, and expecting 
then to have a full explanation with Hjalmar, 
for which a drive in a sledge might afford a 
sufficiently convenient opportunity. After 
that pressure of the hand, she felt she could 
meet him as usual. So she came into the 
room ; but Hjalmar had gone away. She 
was displeased at his precipitation; her 
sledging mast be given up; but she would 
go to the president’s ball in the evening ; she 
would meet him there, and be very distant 
and cold towards him, and much more a 
able to her other admirers. She had no o 
— of thus revenging herself for the 
oss of her sledging-party ; Hjalmar was not 
at the ball. Friherrinam K. had received his 
excuses ; he was obliged to return to the place 
he had left. 

To smile, to look pleased, to dance, with a 
load of lead in the heart—this cannot be 
very easy. In the heart of the silvered wooden 
spoon the lead had grown very heavy. 
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VIII, LIEUTENANT HJALMAR'S LETTER. 


** Betovep AnnettE—For the first, the 
last time, permit me to call you so — my be- 
loved. Yes, even now, are you truly, deeply 
beloved. But I write, not to ask you to return 
my love, not to ask you to be my own — my 
wife. That I can never do. Yet it may con- 
sole you to know, that one heart has beat 
for you alone with emotions such as those 
which now almost overpower my reason and 
my Annette, I love you, passionately 
love you ; but I love others also. I love and 
reverence the parents who watched over my 
childhood, who made my boyhood happy, who 
toiled hard to supply me with the means of 
improvement and advancement in my youth, 
who rejoice now with honest pride over the 
prospects of my manhood. These parents, 
Annette, are humble, hard-working, but in- 
dependent peasants. Education and circum- 
stances have raised me above them in the 
world’s estimation, but not in my own; yet I 
also feel they have made a distinction between 
us; F feel — perhaps I should blush to say it 
— that good, estimable, worthy of love as she 
is, I could not choose for my wife a woman 
so plain, so unaccomplished, as is my own 
mother. I own this ; yet I truly honor and 
love my mother; and never would I marry 
the most refined, the most charming of women, 
who could not do so likewise. How often 
have I gazed on you, Annette, when this 
thought has been in my mind, when have been 
asking myself, could she despise my homely, 
humble parents! Would she feel ashamed of 
er husband’s being a peasant’s son? Ah, 
annette, if such were your disposition, all your 
beauty, all your charms, even that sweet sim- 
plicity which at times — at times only — was 
apparent, and had so much fascination for 
me — all, all would be vain! Yes, so havel 
been thinking, when you have raised those 
pretty eyes, and I have seen that you felt the 
earnestness of my regards, and were perplexed 
by it. And when you have looked up so, I 
have forgotten all but my love. Again we 
have met ; and some proof of vanity, love of the 
world, of its opinions and fashions, awoke my 
slumbering fears. At last love became too 
strong for silence, but not too strong for fear. 
I then resolved to trust in your sincerity, to 
speak to you of my own position, and to con- 
fide in the integrity of your nature, when, as 
I hoped, you should reveal to me something 
of your own heart in return. The moment for 
such confidence offered itself at one time when 
I was most off my guard. You know, how- 
ever, how it was interrupted ; but you never 
knew till now my motive in seeking it. It 
was not to declare my love; not to solicit 

urs ; not to ask you to be my wife; but to 

et you know what my wife must be — to let 
vou know that I was a peasant’s son, and 
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could only seek the love of one who would not 
scorn to be a peasant’s daughter. 

‘* Was it not well forus both, Annette, that 
that confidence was interrupted? Subsequent 
events proved how unnecessary it was — 
proved how loath you were to be a ant’s 
daughter — how loath you would be to be the 
wife of a peasant’s son. When I heard that 

ou, too, were a peasant’s daughter, I re- 
Joiced, for I thought our parents were equals. 
But I soon found — pardon me, still too dear 
Annette, it is with pain to myself I write the 
words —I found you denied, were ashamed 
of your own parents, despised your own 
mother! And [ had hoped — blinded as I 
was by love —that you would honor, love, 
respect mine, even as [ do myself. 

** Now, then, still beloved girl, it only re- 
mains for me to bid you an everlasting fare- 
well. I have promised myself never volun- 
tarily to see you again; but [ can promise 
you to think of you often, to pray for your 
good, and to desire, truly and fervently, that 
you may make another man happier than, I 
am now at last persuaded, you could have 
made me. Hyatmar,”’ 


The lead had sunk deep, very deep; its 
weight was well-nigh insupportable in the 
heart of the poor silvered spuon. ‘The furnace 
was ready. : 

Hijalmar received two lines in return for his 
long letter. They were these : — 


‘* Only by one word you wrong me. That 
word is ‘ despised.’ I have not ‘ despised my 
mother.’ Anna.” 


“Anna?” said Hjalmar to himself, as, in 
spite of all his resolutions, he kissed the bil- 
let ; ‘* her name is Annette.’’ 


IX. TWO YEARS AFTER, 


Two more years have passed. Two years can 
bring a rare many changes — these two as 
well as any others. One or two of the 
changes we shall now mention. The first is 
a military one. The successor of sainted 
Weinberg, as captain of a land-regiment, is 
now a sainted somebody else to another mourn- 
ing widow ; and his official place is supplied 
by Lieutenant Hjalmar, who has for some two 
or three months been in ession of the 
‘* Kapten’s Bostalle”* in the same northern 
district. In Sweden, there is a sort of stand- 
ing militia kept up, the soldiers and officers 
of which have land and houses for their Pay 
— they unite the offices of farmers and sol- 
diers. The navy also is supplied in the same 
way; and the men, who are liable at 

time to be called on to serve in it, have their 


* Bostalle — that is, the house and land allotted 
by government. ; 
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allotted dwellings on the coasts. A captain’s 
bostalle, or farm-house, is an object of no 
small ambition to an under-officer. A man so 
oung as Hijalmar still was, might account 
Fimeelf peculiarly fortunate in attaining such 
a snug position. We shall look in at him 
now, and see what he is about in the Kapten’s 
bostalle. He is, at this present writing, sit- 
ting in the porch before his door, after dinner, 
engaged — notwithstanding his many virtues, 
we must confess it—in smoking. But no 
man is perfect. Kapten Hjalmar’s eyes are 
so intently fixed on the vacant seat of the 
porch opposite to him, that one might im- 
agine he is meditating the practicability of 
having a vis-a-vis in his delightful occupation ; 
but men, do look so uninteresting when they 
are puffing smoke in each other’s faces — and 
the Swedes do so with such polite compla- 
cency —that I own I would rather see the 
other seat of that pretty porch occupied by 
some one who would prohibit the practice 
altogether. Whether the solitary Kapten 
knows what passes in his observer's thoughts 
or not, he appears to act somewhat in ac- 
cordance with those thoughts; he rises, 
throws away the half-smoked cigar, as if re- 
solving never to smoke another: the move- 
ment is so energetic, that he must be taking 
a resolution ; and he goes into his house, calls 
the active young woman who, with her hus- 
band, forms its sole establishment — and tell- 
ing her he is going northward to hunt, and 
will not be back for some days, slings a kna 
sack over his shoulder, takes his stick in his 
hand, and sets out towards the distant moun- 
, tains, whose heads rise above the dark fore- 
_— of forest lying between them and 
im, 


Captain Hjalmar is by no means a flighty 
or inconsiderate person ; he said he was going 
to hunt: a horse is not required for that in 


Sweden, but a gun or d usually are, and 
Hjalmar has neither. In fact, a letter, which 
the Stockholm post brought him two hours 
previously, appeared to be more a necessary 
accompaniment to his hunting expedition than 
either of these; it was a mere lengthy scrawl 
from a brother-officer, who sent him the gos- 
sip of the capital to amuse his solitude. A 
Swede seldom thinks of riding except fora 
half-hour's gallop, just to tire a horse, and 
bring him in again. It answered the captain’s 
pur to go on foot, rather than to take his 
gig ; but it was a tedious walk, more especially 
as, towards the close of the following day, a 
torrent of ruin commenced. Evening had 
drawn on when he emerged from the gloom 
of the monotonous fir-forest, close to the banks 
of a pretty lake. On the opposite side stood 
® comfurtable-looking red wooden house, at 
the back and one side of which were seen all 
the evidences of a tolerably thriving farm. 
The fire had been just kindled to dress the 
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evening meal; the large logs crackled and 
sparkled on the open hearth, their blaze 
danced in the many windows, and through 
the open door revealed an inviting scene to 
the wet and weary pedestrian, who came 
slowly over the solt + that lay between 
the house and lake. In this region, during 
summer-time, the words spoken of a better 
land may apply: ‘ There is no night there.”’ 
The light is not like that of the sun, nor yet 
of the moon : it is something between both — 
a light of poetry and dreaminess. But this 
evening a torrent of rain drew the mountain 
mists into the pretty vale, and the unusual 
gloom without rendered the interior of the 
red wooden-house more distinct, lighted up as 
it was by the blazing logs on the elevated 
brick hearth, while it concealed the person of 
the spy who, with the top of his tee pened 
hard on his lips, stood seemingly breathless 
at the porch. 

He saw the kitchen was occupied only by 
two women — an old and a young one. The 
first was preparing the supper; the girl was 
sitting at the spinning-wheel — an implement 
which, banished from other lands, finds refuge 
and employment in almost every Swedish 
home ; the small hands and little foot were 
quite busily at work; but the pleasant ham 
stopped, and, looking towards the old woman 
as she bent over the hearth, the spinner re- 
plied to what had been said : ‘‘ Yes, mother, 
it was hard, very hard at first, fur you see [ 
was not used to it; I had forgotten all the 
old ways, and I had learned a heap of things, 
and a great many habits, that were just of no 
use up here; and then, ack! yes, moth. 
knows one must think sometimes; and per- 
haps [ was a little dull, and seemed not quite 
as if I were at home here— but that goes 
better now.”’ 

‘*My heart’s child!” said the mother, 
*‘ thou hast always been good and kind, and 
clever too; and, going or staying, thou shalt 
have thy mother’s blessing.’’ 

*¢ But, mother, now that Anders is married, 
thou wilt not live here longer I think. Thou 
wilt come with me, mother, where I can do 
more than I can do here ; I will work for thee 
then, and thou shalt rest.’’ 

“* Ah, child dear, I thank thee — heartily 
do I thank thee; but see now, my girl, how 
this is: — Your sainted futher brought me 
here when we first married; he was a 
man to me, and a good father too. He died 
here, dear, and was buried not so very far off, 
in the parish church- Now, if our 
Lord so please, I will die here too, and will 
be buried with him, where he lies in our 
church-yard — and so will I therefore live out 
my days here also.’’ 

** Then I will stay here too, mother — sta 
till God takes you to heaven,” said the girl, 
and bent her head on the spindle, pressing 
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her cheek on its soft burden, perhaps to wipe 
off a tear. 

“* God’s peace !’’ said a rather husky voice, 
entering the door, with a salutation not yet 
= out of fashion among the countryfulk of 

weden. 

The old woman looked up to return it, and 
utter the customary word to the guest ; ‘* Be 
welcome.”” But the young one uttered a 
low cry, sprang forward, and Hjalmar’s arms 
caught her to his breast. There were no 
questions asked, no explanations given ; the 
kiss he pressed on her forehead told her all 
— she was beloved, forgiven, happy. To find 
her there was enough for him. 

And wet, dripping wet, ran in Anders and 
his red-cheeked Pride from their out-of-door 
employments, shaking their clothes, laughing, 
and complaining. 

‘* But who have we here! Good-evening, 
good-evening ;bewelcome. But — now well! 
1s it not our new Kapten from Bjorkdal ?”’ 

** Kapten !”’ said Anna, opening her eyes 
and looking at Hjalmar. 

** Yes, and neighbor also, my beloved,”’ he 
replied. 

Anders stared amazingly at hearing the 
new Kapten apply the last word to his sister ; 
he pulled his whiskers, looked odd, and ejacu- 
lated thatall-signifying Swedish word ‘‘ Jasa!”’ 
and then sat down to supper. 


9 
: 


There is a good deal of room in a peasant- 
farmer’s wooden house ; but Anna slept that 
night by her mother’s side, and “the new 
Kapten from Bjorkdal’’ slept well and soundly 


in her neat little chamber. When he left it 
at an early hour next morning, he found her 
in the kitchen preparing the coffee; Anders 
and his active wife had already been two 
hours abroad without that customary morn- 
ing-cup. 

** How early thou art out!” she said; 
‘** mother would have taken thee in coffe just 
now.” 

** Thou wilt give it to me thyself, my An- 
nette, and then we will walk out together.” 
‘* My name is Anna; Hjalmar ; I was bap- 
tized that name; and now I am here 
again, [ am also Anna again.”’ 

‘* Ah! that name stands here,”’ he said, 
drawing out her two-line billet, which he 
had received more than two years before. 
** How often have I read these words, Anna!”’ 
—and he traced with his fingers the line, 
“T have not despised my mother’ — “ and 
each time [ reproached myself with having 
caused them to be written, and each time al- 
most repented of the promise I had made, 
never voluntarily to see thee again. Yet I 
would have kept that promise if I had not 
learned, only two days since, that thou wert 
no longer with the Accountant Miller. Hope 
— the truth, and I came to seek thee 

ere. 
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The girl bent down her head ; a tear fell 
on her cheek ; it was kissed away. 

«We will never talk of this again, Anna 
—never. Come, love, let us go out; see 
how charmingly beautiful it is out there !”” 

Anna tied the peasant girl's simple hand- 
kerchief over her head, and drew on her 

loves. How pretty she looked with the soft 
Black silk resting at the sides of her fair face 
—the bright glossy hair fulded back so 
smoothly beneath it! 

‘* Where are your curls, Anna?”’ Hjalmar 
asked, as they went out. ‘* This pretty hair 
used to be all curls.” 

‘‘Curls would ill become Jacris’ daugh- 
ter,’ she replied, with something between a 
smile and a sigh. 

‘* But you must wear them again, dearest ; 
T used to like these pretty curls so much! 
And a Kaptenska, you know, need not be 
quite a peasant-girl.” The grave, earnest 
Hjalmar looked so smiling and so happy when 
he said this! But Anna blushed in y- 
It was the first time that their marriage 
been ever alluded to. The blush was under- 
stood. ‘ Do you know, Anna, what was the 
first thought that came into my head this 
morning! Well, I mustconfessit. I thought 
how droll it was that I had never yet asked 
you to be my wife ; that you had never con- 
sented ; and it would be curious to be mar- 
ried without allthat! Ido not believe I ever 
yet asked if you loved me; [ am sure you 
never yet told me you did.’’ 

Smiles dimpled her cheek, as, glancing for an 
instant up to his face, she asked in reply: 
*« Was it necessary, Hjalmar ?”’ | 

Then Hjalmar told his companion how that 
letter from Stockholm, which he had carried 
with him from his bostille, had contained, 
among other gossip, a story of pretty Mamzell 
Miller, who, after a serious illness, had disap- 
peared from the capital, and never returned 
for the space of nearly two years, although the 
good Accountants persisted in saying, she had 
only gone to see some friends in Norrland, 
and would return at the end of that time. 

And Anna told Hjalmar how, in that fear- 
ful illness, the first she had ever had, the con- 
sent of her foster-parents had been given to 
her returning for some time to her old and 
real home ; but only on condition that when 
she came back to them — if she chose to come 
back — she should have no parents but them- 
selves; she must have no more scenes with 
‘¢ the mother from Norrland.”’ 

They loved Annette truly and fondly : they 
could not bear to think of finally parting wi 
her; but the truth was, that the house of the 
worthy couple had latterly witnessed more 
excitement and commotion than suited with 
their unromantic and steady-guing lives, 
They attributed all this, from beginning to 
end, to the mother from Norrland ; for they 
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fancied the lieutenant had broken off with 
their Annette in consequence of Kaptenska 
Weinberg’s intermeddling. Anna, believing 
that Hjalmar’s letter was confidential, ha 
never spoken of him more. To put an end to 
all this, they agreed that she should visit the 
old home, quite convinced that she would not 
remain there so long as she now thought. 
They thought it as well for her to be out of 
Stockholm, and freed from the unpleasantness 
of meeting Hjalmar at that time; and, in the 
firm belief that she would find the Norrland 
new-settler’s house and life quite insupport- 
able to her, they extended their liberality, and 
ed that she might remain there, if she 
wished, even for the space of two years; pro- 
vided that, at the end of that term, her decis- 
ion should be finally made, and she should 
choose, for once and forever, whose she 
would be. She told him, moreover, how hard 
she had found it at first to reconcile herself 
to family manners and modes of life; how 
drearily her time had passed; how irksome 
her duty was. But how Anders, the good, 
rough brother, who was the good-natured tor- 
ment of her childhood, and the dread of her 
fine-lady life — Anders, who had called her the 
silve spoon, had been the one who con- 
trived, without rubbing off the silvering, to 
get the lead out of er very heart. He 
smoothed her way ; he considered her in all 
things ; he submitted without affectation to 
her superiority, where she was superior, and 
yet made her feel herself of use to him at the 
time when he was really of use to her. He 
wanted to learn all that she knew or liked, 
and he ended in making her desirous to learn 
what he kneW and liked better. In the end, 
Anna’s natural good sense found out all this ; 
the whole family became happier, for the good 
Norrland mother was happy when her beau- 
tiful child, who had been so “ dreadfully 
grand,’’ seemed to be less awkward and out 
of her element at home; and when Anna 
found that, from delicacy to her, the brother 
she had considered so rude, uncouth, almost 
uncivilized, had actually put off fur a whole 
year the consummation of the wedded blessed- 
ness he contemplated with a good, round- 
faced, active, thorough-going girl of the neigh- 
borhood, all her childhood’s love for him 
returned ; and when love came to her aid, 


dut w light. 

So fad oe gone on in her Norrland home 
for nearly two years. But a hope had lain, 
as yet unextinguished, at her heart. Mr. 
Accountant Miller wrote, asking, in words, 
for her decision only, but evidently with a 
longing desire for her return. ‘To go back to 
the Millers would be to go back to Stockholm ; 
and Stockholm was still the land of hope to 
her. She resolved not to leave her mother; 
but at her entreaty Anders fulfilled his mat- 
timonial engagement, and brought home his. 
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active, jocund bride. Then the poor girl 
thought she might realize her hope, and get 
her mother to remove with her.. This, how- 
ever, the mother had refused ; and the alter- 
native then lay between her own mother and 
her Norrland home, and Papa and Mamma 
Miller and Stockholm. 

* And you had decided to be your own 
mother's, my Anna, just as I came in to ask 
you to be mine.” : 

**Not to ask me, I think,’ the girl an- 
swered smiling. 

‘© Well, to make you so.” 

The result of the morning’s walk, and of a 
very long talk that took place on one of the 
many felled trees of the forest, was, first, that 
the consent and blessing of Gunman Jacris 
was to be demanded on their return to the 
house; next, that Anna should, as soon as 

ible, repair to Stockholm, accompanied by 
eaeiion and there surrender herself to Mr. 
and Mrs. Accountant Miller, who must judge 
her as seemed to them right. If that judg- 
ment were favorable, which the girl felt sure 
it would be, she should remain under their 
ages until they surrendered her again to 
er husband. Anders and his wife should 
meet them on their return at the Kapten’s 
bostalle, and after spending some days with 
them, to celebrate the marriage, conduct the 
old woman back to the home where her hus- 
band died, and where she also, if it pleased 
her Lord, would die. 

This plan was executed with a degree of 
despatch and precision quite creditable to such 
a slow-moving country as Sweden. Gumman 
Jacris gave her consent and blessing; and 
that very evening the ceremony of betrothal 
took place. Hjalmar thought it best it should 
be s9, although there was some difficulty in 
getting a couple of rings for the occasion: this 
was managed, however, by the help of the old 
principle — where there is a will there is a 
way; and the day after, the young captain 
walked back to his bostalle, and returned with 
the strong, but sufficiently comfortable car- 
riage, in which he made his journeys. ‘Trav- 
elling in Sweden is perhaps at all times pleas- 
anter to natives than to foreigners; at all 
events, few of our readers have made a pleas- 
anter journey in the fur north than was made 
by Kapten Hjalmar, his betrothed, and the 
Gumman, whom they both now called mother. 
They journeyed all the way to Stockholm 
together. Anna returned to the charge of 
her foster-parents, only to be transmitted to 
that of her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Ac- 
countant Miller were more satisfied to part 
with her when she exchanged thei for Rap- 
ten Hjalmar, than they would have heen had 
she left them for Gumman Jacris: there was 
less of jealousy in the case, and the whole 
affuir excited a degree of sentiment, which 
drew forth the tears of the excellent pair, 
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They acted well by their adopted child, and 
ve her a better dower than either she or her 
usband expected. 


When Kapten and Kaptenska Hjalmar 
arrived at their neat and comfortable bostille, 
they found all in order for their reception, 
under the busy and anxious cares of Anders 
and his cheerful, laughing wife. Kaptenska 
ran eagerly through the rooms, delighted with 
them, and everything in them. But the 
kitchen was, in the estimation of the brother 
and sister-in-law, the charm of the whole 


house. This sight was reserved for the last ;, 


and, decorated as it was with flowers and 
green boughs, it looked really attractive. 
Anna was. allowed to fly through the other 
apartments as she pleased, alone, when the 
rest could not keep pace with her ; but in the 
kitchen the whole party must congregate, 
although the preparations for a great supper 
rather disarranged the elegance of its aspect. 
Every one uttered exclamations of admiration, 
and every one presented the usual bridal-gifts, 
to increase the household stores of the new 
beginners. Mrs. Accountant Miller had sent 
some house-linen, but promised herself still 
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a whole year’s ee in preparing more, 
since poor Annette had never learned the art 
of weaving. The Accountant had given all 
the silver. Anders’ wife brought a piece from 
her own loom, for the especial use of that 
‘*dreadfully beautiful’ kitchen. But the 
jewel of all the bridal-presents was that offered 
by Anders himself. ‘‘ See, dear thou — that 
is, - should say, Fru Kaptenska — see,” he 
said. 

‘* Fru Kaptenska !"’ cried the happy bride, 
laughing, and clapping her rough but good- 
hearted brother. ‘* But what is this, Anders? 
—no, really! a wooden spoon! Ah, good 
brother, is there lead in the handle ?*’ 

‘* Nay, little sister; nay, my dear Anna, 
itis not silvered. It is like thyself —a true, 
common, beautiful, wooden spoon.” 

‘** Thanks, kind good brother. Thanks, An- 
ders. ‘Trust me, it shall never be silvered; it 
shall ever remain just what it is, and what it 
a to be — nothing more, and nothing 
ess.”” 

‘*And my wooden spoon,”’ said her husband, 
as his arm encircled the speaker, “* is as pre- 
cious to me as any silver one, for it is most 
excellent of its kind.”’ 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 
HOW A TRUE POET IS MADE. 


Tue bird, when ripe, will soar and sing ; 
The bard, when grief matures his mind, 
Will from his heart’s heaped treasures bring 

Thoughts fit to teach his Adam-kind ; 
And, set to music, they will turn 
To strains the willing crowd shall learn. 


But not till then — oh! not till care 
Hath stared him sternly in the face, 
Hath fettered him to red despair, 
That scorches with a fierce embrace — 
Oh ! not till then can poet give 
The song by which his fame shall live. 
We learn to sing, as nightingales 
Are said in Eastern tales to do ; 
To many a cross by cruel nails 
Our spirits must be bound, ere, true 
To poesy and nature, we 
A rose’s grace can sing, or see. 


Then haste not thou, who in thy soul 
Ambitious art of minstrel’s meed — 

To woo the prophet’s strange control, 
To gauge the depths of human need ; 

For thou shalt, if a poet born, 

Learn all too soon how crowns are worn. 


With heavy brows, and aching hearts, 
Our anadems we wear, for they 
Bear that around them which imparts 
A spiritual suffering night and day ; 
A sense to see, a touch to feel, 
Sorrows they have no:skill to heal. 
Yet grief, yet pain, may visit all, 
Though few possess the poet’s power 
fo bid soft strains of music fall, 
That soothe man’s dark and moody hour ; 


We may not pity him who hath 
One song to cheer his onward path. 


But, poet, if thy lesson well 
From trial and from pain thou ’st taken, 
I need not teach thee what the spell 
By which their influence may be shaken — 
I need not tell thee what the Book 
In which for comfort thou must look. 


Not praise of men, not laurels bound 
By beauty’s fingers on thy brow — 
Not all the charms thai throng around 
The circle where fame’s torches glow — 
Can chase a pang, or chauze a sin, 
Or make a healthy life within. 
When thou hast learned thy hymns to raise 
To God — whose book thy harp beside 
Shall teach it such high chants of praise 
As soar beyond all human pride — 
Then, Christ thy theme, and love thy creed, 
Thou shalt a poet be indeed ! 
CALDER CAMPBELL. 





MAN’S DEGENERACY. 
*T 1s not that Nature changes, nor the clime 
Its vigorous influence loses, nor the place 
That fostered once a haught and hardy race, 
Its temper casts, the sweet and the sublime 
Shedding for the decrepitude of time. 
But ’t is the men degenerate, and disgrace 
Their nobler fathers, their great deeds deface, 
And crouch and grovel where their sires would 
climb. 
Athens and Rome have still the self-same sky 
That on Themistocles and Scipio shined ; 
But their posterity have lost the eye 
Of power, the daring hand, the aspiring mind. 
The eagle’s nest, the eaglets thence expelled, 








Is by the craven and the kestrel held. 
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From Household Words. 
RECEIVED, A BLANK CHILD. 


Tue blank day of blank, received a blank 
child. 

Within a few weeks, this official form, 
printed on a piece of parchment, happened to 
come in our way. Finding it to be associ- 
ated with the histories of more than twenty 
thousand blank children, we were led into an 
inquiry concerning those little gaps in the 
decorous world. ‘Their home and head-quar- 
ters whence the document issues, is the 
Foundling Hospital, London. 

This home of the blank children is by no 
means a blank place. It is a commodious, 
roomy, comfortable building, airily situated 
though within advertisement distance of Tem- 
ple Bar, which, as everybody knows, is pre- 
cisely ten minutes’ walk. It stands in its 
own grounds, cosily surveying its own shady 
arcades, its own turf, and its own high trees. 
It has an incredible fishpond behind it, no 
curious windows before it, and the wind (tem- 
pered to the shorn lambs within) is free to 
blow on either side of it. It preserves a 
warm, old-fashioned, rich-relation kind of 
gravity, strongly indicative of bank stock. Its 
confidential servants have comfortable places. 
Its large rooms are wainscoted with the names 
of benefactors, set forth in goodly order like 
the tables of the law. Its broad staircases, 
with balustrades such as elephants might 
construct if they took to the building arts, 
not only lead to long dining-rooms, long bed- 
room galleries, long lavatories, long school- 
rooms and lecture halls, for the blank chil- 
dren ; but to other rooms, with listed doors 
and Turkey carpets, which the greatest Eng- 
lish painters have lent their aid to adorn. 
In the halls of the blank children, the 
Guards forever march to Finchley, under 
General Hogarth. Deceased patrons come 
to life again under the hands of Kneller, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough. Nay, the 
good Duke of Cambridge himself, in full ma- 
sonic paraphernalia, condescends to become a 
stupendous enigma over the chimney-piece of 
the smallest of the blank infants who can sit 
at dinner. Under the roof of the blank 
children the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture was originated. In the chapel of 
the blank children there is a noble organ, the 
gift of Handel ; from whose great oratorio, 
The Messiah — also his munificent contribu- 
tion for their benefit — their hospital has re- 
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eeived ten thousand pounds. There, too, 
the Church service is every Sunday performed 
at its best, with all the assistance of de- 
votional music, yet free from the stage-play- 
ing of any ism, not forgetting schism. There, 
likewise, may be heard at this present time. 
if we may presume to say so, one of the least 
conventional, most sensible, naturally elo- 
quent and earnest of preachers. 

The knowledge of all these things accu- 
mulating in our mind upon the receipt for 
that blank child on the blank day of blank, 
induced us to look more curiously into the 
history of the Foundling Hospital. 

In or about the Christian year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-two —a good 
old time, when England had had too much to 
do, through all the good old times intervening 
since the days of Pope Innocent the Third, 
to do anything whatever for Foundlings — in 
or about that year there dwelt in London 
the gentle sea-captain, Thomas Coram. l- 
though the captain had made his fortune on 
the American plantations, and had seen sights 
in his day, he came out of it all with a tender 
heart ; and vhis tender heart of Captain Co- 
ram was so affected by seeing blank children, 
dead and alive, habitually exposed by the way- 
side as he journeyed from Rotherhithe (where 
he had set up his retreat that he might keep 
a loving eye on the river) to the Docks and 
Royal Exchange, and from the Docks and 
Royal Exchange home to Rotherhithe again 
to receive the old shipmate, who was general- 
ly coming to dinner, that he could not bear 
it. So, the captain went to work like a man 
who had gone down to the sea in ships, and 
knew what work was. After conquering in- 
numerable thorns and brambles, springing 
out into his path from that weedy virtue 
which is always observed to flower in a wrong 
place when nobody wants to smell it, Cap- 
tain Coram found that he had got together 
subscriptions enough to begin a hospital for 
poor foundlings, and to buy an estate of fifty 
six acres — out in Lamb’s Conduit fields then 
— for five thousand five hundred pounds. 
Little did the captain think that the whole 
amount of that purchase-money would ever 
come to be annually received back in rents ; 
but so it is at this day. 

Nineteen years after good Captain Coram’s 
heart had been so touched by the exposure of 
children, living, dying, and dead, in his daily 
walks, one wing of the existing building was 
completed, and admission given to the first 
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score of little blanks. At. that time any 
person who brought a child was directed ‘‘ to 
come in at the outward door and ring a bell 
at the inward door, and not to go away 
until the child is returned (diseased children 
were not admitted), or notice given of its 
reception. But no questions whatever will be 
asked of any person who brings a child, nor 
shall any servant of the house presume to 
discover who such person is, on pain of being 
discharged. It was further desired, that each 
child should have some distinguishing mark or 
token by which it might be afterwards known, 
if necessary. Most of these tokens were 
small coins, or parts of coins; sometimes an 
old silk purse was substituted ; sometimes 
doggrel verses were pinned to the poor baby’s 
clothes ; once a lottery ticket was so received. 
The Hospital chronicles do not record that 
it turned up a prize— the blank child was 
true to its designation. 

As the Hospital became more extensively 
known, the numbers of applicants were enor- 
mous. The outward door was besieged by 
women who fought and scratched their way 
to the bell at the inward door, and in these 
disturbances, as in all physical force proceed - 
ings, the strongest were successful. To put 
a stop to such scenes, the little candidates 
were then admitted by ballot. 

In fifteen years’ time from the opening of 
the Hospital, the Governors found it neces- 
sary to apply to Parliament for assistance. 
It was conceded in such liberal measure, 
that it was thought all comers could hence- 
forth be received. Nursing establishments 
were formed in various parts of the country, 
a basket was hung outside the Hospital gate, 
and an advertisement publicly announced, 
that all children under the age of two months 
tendered for admission would be received. 
The result was, that on the 2d of June, 
1756, the first day of such indiscriminate re- 
ception, the basket at the gate was filled and 
emptied one hundred and seventeen times. 
Fraudulent parish officers, married women 
who were perfectly able to maintain their off- 
spring, parents of depraved and abandoned 
character (unconsciously emulative of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau), basketed their babies by 
thousands. It is almost incredible, but none 
the less true, that a new branch of the car- 
riers’ trade was commenced. Baby-carriers 
undertook to convey infants to the all-em- 
bracing basket, from distant parts of the 
country, at so much per head. One man 
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who had charge of five infants in baskets got 
drunk ; and, falling asleep on a bleak com- 
mon, found when he awoke that three of the 
five were dead. Of eight infants consigned 
to a country wagoner, seven died before he 
got to London ; the surviving child owing its 
life solely to its mother, who followed the 
wagon on foot to save it from starvation. 
Another man, established in business as a 
baby-carrier, with a horse and a pair of pan- 
niers, was loud in his complaints of an oppo- 
sition man, ‘‘ who,’’ said he, “is a taking 
the bread out of my mouth. Before he start- 
ed, it was eight guineas a trip per child from 
Yorkshire. Now, I’ve come down a third ; 
next week I must come down another third ; 
that ’s the way trades get ruined by over-com- 
petition.’’ At the time when‘he made this 
representation, he had eight children in his 
panniers. Many of these amiable carriers 
stripped off such poor clothes as the children 
wore, and basketed them without a shred of 
covering. It is related among the Hospital 
legends, as a remarkable instance of change 
of fortune, that a few years ago a rich and 
aged banker applied to search the register of 
the establishment for such information as it 
might afford of his own origin, when all he 
could learn was, that he had been taken out 
of, the basket stark naked. That was his 
whole previous history. 

During the three years and ten months of 
the existence of this system, there were drop- 
ped into the hospital-basket fifteen thousand 
children ; and so great was the difficulty of 
providing for such an enormous influx, and so 
little were the necessary precautions under- 
stood, that only four thousand four hundred 
of this large number lived to be apprenticed. 
So the practice was discontinued, and, Heaven 
knows, with reason! It is melancholy to 
think of the regrets and anxieties of the gen- 
tle Captain Thomas Coram under all these 
failures, and more melancholy to know that 
he died a very old man, so reduced in circum- 
stances as to be supported by subscription. 
But, though shipwrecked here the tender- 
hearted captain gained a brighter shore, we 
will believe, where even foundlings, who have 
never spoken word on earth, possess their 
eloquence. 

What genius originated the next idea, we 
have not discovered ; but the Hospital being 
poor again, as well it might be, some bold 
spirit proposed that every child that should be 





mysteriously presented with a hundred pound 
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note attached, should be received. The Gov- 
ernors adopted the inspiration with success ; 
and this most reprehensible practice actually 
continued until the beginning of the present 
century. In January, 1801, it was abolished, 
and the existing rules of admission were sub- 
stituted. What these are, may be best de- 
scribed through our own observation of the 
admission of two children who happened to 
be brought there by two mothers while we 
were inspecting the place. 

Each of the mothers had previously rung 
the porter’s bell to obtain a printed form of 
petition to the Governors for the admission 
of her child. No petition is allowed to be 
issued, except from the porter’s lodge; no 
previous communication with any officer of 
the Hospital must have been held by the 
mother; the child must have been the first- 
born, and preference is given to cases in 
which some promise of marriage has been 
made to the mother, or some other deception 
yractised upon her. She must never nave 
lived with the father. The object of these 
restrictions (careful personal inquiry being 
made into all such points) is as much to effect 
the restoration of the mother to society, as to 
provide for her child. 

The conditions having been favorably re- 
ported on, the two mothers had brought their 
children, and had received, filled up, the form 
we quoted at the commencement of this 


paper. 


Hospital for the Maintenance and Education 
of Exposed and Deserted Young Children. The 
blank day of blank, received a blank child. 
Blank, Secretary. Note— Let this be carefully 
kept, that it may be produced whenever an in- 
quiry is made after the health of the child (which 
may be done on Mondays between the hours of 
ten and four), and also in case the child should 
be claimed. 


Then they departed, and we saw the chil- 
en. 


One was a boy, the other a girl. A parch- 
ment ticket, inscribed with the figures 20,563, 
was sewn upon the shoulder-strap of the male 
infant, and a similar ticket was attached to 
the female infant, denoting that she was 
20,564—so numerous were the babies who 
had been there before them. To meet these 
present babies, a couple of wholesome-lookin 
wet nurses had been summoned from one of 
the nursing districts in Kent, by whom they 
-were immediately borne into the chapel to be 
baptized. Here, at the altar, we found 
awaiting them, the steward, the matron, the 


schoolmaster, and the head nurse —fit repre-| P® 


sentatives of the provision made for their 
various wants — who were to be their sponsors. 
The rite of baptism, impressively performed by 
the ¢haplain, gave the children the additional 
identity of names, 

These names have been a fruitful source of 
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minor difficulty. At the baptism of the first 
twenty, there was present at the ceremony, a 
contemporary record states, ‘‘ a fine appearance 
of persons of quality: His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond, the Countess of Pembroke, and 
several others, honoring the children with 
their names, and being their sponsors.’ 
Persons of quality not being free from a 
certain tendency to play at follow wy leader, 
which is found to run in vulgar blood, the 


-early registers of the Hospital swarm with 


the most aristocratic names in the land. 
When the peerage was exhausted, the names 
of historical celebrities were — it there- 
fore behoves a Mark Anthony Lowell, or an 
Editor of Notes and Queries, to take this cir- 
cumstance into account in ‘‘ making a note 
of” the pedigree of a modern Wickliffe, Lati- 
mer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Hogarth, or Michael An- 
gelo. Celebrated real names having, in pro- 
cess of time, been exhausted, the authorities 
had recourse to novels, and sent into the world, 
as serving-maids, innumerable Sophia Wes- 
terns, Clarissa Harlowes, and Flora Mae 
Ivors ; innumerable hard-handed artisans, as 
Tom Jones, Edward Waverléy, Charles Grand- 
ison, and Humphrey Clinker. Then, the gov 
ernors were reduced to their own names, 
which they distributed with the greatest lib 
erality, until some of their namesakes on 
growing up, occasioned inconvenience (and 
possibly scandal) by claiming kith and kin 
with them. The present practice is for the 
treasurer to issue lists of names for adoption ; 
in which responsible duty he, no doubt, de- 
rives considerable comfort from the Post Office 
London Directory. 

The two babies were then borne off into 
Kent by their respective nurses (each of whom 
gave a receipt for a deserted young child) 
with little packets of clothes, a few sensible 
admonitions from the matron, and the follow- 
ing document : 


The Child blank, No. blank, is placed under 
your care by the Governors of the Founptine 
HospitaL, and it is expected that you will pay 
such attention to the said Child as will be satis- 
factory to the Inspector. - You will receive for the 
maintenance of the said Child Sixpence per day, 
which will be paid on the first day of each month 
according to the number of days in the month 
preceding. 

Should you rear the said Child to the end of 
the first year, and pay such attention to it as 
shall be satisfactory to the Inspector, you will 
— & gratuity of Twenty-five Shillings at that 
riod. 

For clothing the said Child (after the first 

year) you will receive allowances as follows, 
viz. :— 

£ 5. 

Between the Second and Third Year, 0 14 

s¢ . Third and Fourth Year, 0 17 





d 
0 
0 
‘¢ Fourth and Fifth Year, 018 0 
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For your trouble and expenses in coming to 
London for a Child you will receive Two Shillings 
from the Inspector, your coach-hire being paid 
by the Governors of the Hospital. 

You are to be particularly careful in preserving 
this parchment, which you must return with the 
Child whenever it shall be sent up to the Hospital, 
or removed from you, and it is especially required 
that you keep the number of the Child always 
affixed to its person. If you neglect this, the 
Child will be taken from you. 


When they should be old enough to walk, 
these two children would be returned to the 
Hospital, ‘and placed in its juvenile depart- 
ment. Proceeding to visit the infant school, 
which was their future destination, we found 
perhaps a hundred tiny boys and girls seated 

hollow squares on the floor, like flower 
borders in a garden; their teachers walking 
to and fro in the paths between, sowing little 
seeds of alphabet and multiplication table 
broadcast among them. The sudden appear- 
ance of the secretary and matron whom we 
accompanied, laid waste this little garden, as 
if by magic. The young shoots started up 
with their shrill hooray! twining round and 
sprouting out from the legs and arms of the 
two officials with a very pleasant familiarity. 
Except a few Liliputian pulls at our coat- 
tails; some curiosity respecting our legs, 
evinced in pokes from short fingers, very near 
the ground ; and the sudden abstraction of our 
hat (with which an infant extinguished him- 
self to his great terror, evidently believing 
that he was lost to the world forever) ; but 
little notice was taken of our majestic pres- 
ence. Indeed, it made no sensation at all. 

One end of this apartment being occupied 
by a grade of seats for the little inmates, is 
used as a convenient orchestra for a band of 
wind instruments, consisting of the elder boys. 
These young musicians, about thirty in num- 
ber, now made their appearance, and com- 
menced the performance of some difficult Ital- 
jan music, executed with so much precision 
and spirit, as amply to justify the expressions 
of commendation and surprise, which we 
found in letters addressed to their music- 
master by that admirable artist, Signor Costa, 
and by Mr. Godfrey, one of the band-masters 
of the Household troops. The ophicleide was 
made to emit sounds of tremendous volume 
and richness, by a boy hardly bigger than 
itself. The body of sound emitted in pas- 
sages of Handel’s Hallelujah chorus was no 
less full and sonorous than that we remember 
to have heard produced by the stalwart lun 
of Mr. Strutt’s band of blacksmiths at Belper. 

A new supply of toys had just been brought 
into the room ; and, during this performance, 
the juvenile audience were vigorously beating 
toy drums, blowing dumb horns and sound- 
less trumpets, marching regiments of wooden 
infantry, Celeneing swinging cavalry, depopu- 





lating Noah’s arks, starting miniature railway 
trains, and flourishing wooden swords. The 
were all sensibly and comfortably clothed, 
and looked healthy and happy. They were 
certainly under no undue restraint. The only 
hush that came upon the cheerful little u 
roar was when the chaplain entered. He 
came to take out the first clarionet (and he 
laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder in a 
friendly manner which was very agreeable), 
who had attained the maximum age of four- 
teen, and was that day to be apprenticed to 
a lithographic printer. They went away to- 
gether for some talk about his future duties, 
and he would receive, in common with all the 
other foundlings when they go out into the 
world, the following advice in print and pareh- 
ment : — 


You are placed out Apprentice By the Govern- 
ors of this Hospital. You were taken into it very 
young, quite helpless, forsaken, poor, and de- 
serted. Out of Charity you have been fed, clothed, 
and instructed ; which many have wanted. 

You have been taught to fear God ; to love 
him, to be honest, careful, laborious, and diligent. 
As you hope for Success in this World, and Hap- 
piness in the next, you are to be mindful of what 
has been taught you. You are to behave hon- 
estly, justly, soberly, and carefully, in every- 
thing, to everybody, and especially towards your 
Master and his Family ; and to execute all law- 
ful commands with Industry, Cheerfulness, and 
good Manners. 

You may find many temptations to do wicked- 
ly,-when you are in the world ; but by all means 
fly from them. Always speak the Truth. Though 
you may have done a wrong thing, you will, by 
sincere Confession, more easily obtain Forgive- 
ness, than if by an obstinate Lie you make the 
fault the greater, and thereby deserve o far 
greater Punishment. Lying is the beginning of 
every Thing that is bad ; and a Person used to 
it is never believed, esteemed, or trusted. 

Be not ashamed that you were bred in this Hos- 
pital. Own it ; and say, that it was through the 
good Providence of Almighty God, that you were 
taken Care of. Bless him for it. 

Be constant in your Prayers, and going to 
Church ; and avoid Gaming, Swearing, and all 
evil Discourses. By this means the Blessing of 
God will follow your honest Labors, and you may 
be happy ; otherwise you will bring upon your- 
self Misery, Shame, and Want. 

Nors. — At Easter of every year, upon pro- 
ducing a testimonial of good conduct for the pre- 
vious twelve months to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, you will receive a pecuniary reward 
proportioned to the length of time you have been 


£8 | apprenticed, and at the termination of your Ap- 


prenticeship, upon producing a like testimonial 
for the whole term thereof, the further sum of 
Five Guineas, or such smaller sum as the Com- 
mittee shall consider you entitled to. 


Although we inspected the school-rooms, the 
dormitories, the kitchen, the laundries, the 
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ntries, the infirmary, and saw the four hun- 
red boys and girls go through the ceremony 
of dining (a sort of military evolution in this 
asylum), and glanced at their school-life, we 
saw nothing so different from the best con- 
ducted charities in the general management, 
as to warrant our detaining the reader by de- 
scribing them. 

We thought, when the male pupils were 
summoned by trumpet to the play-ground to 
go through their military exercises — which 
they did, their drill master assured us con- 
fidentially, in a manner that would not dis- 
grace the Foot-Guards— we had traced the 
entire history of the corinection of a blank 
child with the Hospital. But, as we were 
leaving the building, a decently dressed wo- 
man made her appearance from the lodge, 
to announce to the secretary that ‘‘ Joe’’ had 
arrived at the Diggings; that Joe had sent 
her a ten pound note, and expected to be 
able to transmit to the Institution a similar 
token of his regard in a very few weeks ; that 
in a short time Joe intended to remit enough 
money to take herself (this was Joe’s wife), 
their son, and their two daughters, over to 
join him, but that their eldest daughter bein 
of age, and having a will of her own, sahaet 
to promise to go to Joe, because of another 
promise of a tender description which she had 
made to a worthy young ivory-turner whose 
name was not Joe. All of which we heard 
with a growing curiosity to know who Joe 
was; more especially as Mrs. Joe was in a 
atate of great excitement and joy about Joe. 

The explanation of this little family history 
was that out of a separate fund established 
in connection with the Hospital, Joe, an old 
feundling — although he had left the Hospital 
when very young to volunteer as a cabin bo 
in Lord Nelson's fleet — had, incommon wit 
some other of his school-fellows, been assisted 
through life with temporary loans of money, 
the latest of which loans had enabled Joe to 
seek another fortune (Joe, in the course of 
his career, had found and lost many fortunes) 
in Australia. This put us in an excellent 
humor for participating in the joy that there 
was over Joe. And we devoutly wished, and 
do wish, that Joe may find gold enough to 
provide for himself, Mrs. Joe, their son, their 
two daughters, and the ivory-turner; and 
that with love and gold to spare for the gentle 
memory of Captain Thomas Coram, he may 
have this line to himself among the donors 
oa the wall of the boy’s dining-room : 

Jor, . .. . £500 

Such is the home of the blank children, 
where they are trained out of their blank 
state to be useful entities in life. It is rich, 
and it is likely enough it has its blemishes. 
It certainly had once, when its chief officer 
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was a master in Chancery ; which animal is 
a sufficiently absurd monster for human reason 
to reflect upon, without being associated with 
blank children and a by no means blank 
salary. But from what we have seen of this 
establishment we have derived much satis- 
faction, and the good that is in it seems to 
us to have — with its growth. Of the 
appearance, food, and lodging of the children 
any of our readers may judge for themselves 
after morning service any Sunday ; when we 
think their objections will be limited to the 
respectable functionary who presides over the 
boys’ dinner, presenting such a very inflexible 
figure-head to so many young digestions, and 
smiting the table with his hammer with such 
prodigious emphasis; wherein it rather re- 
sembles the knock of the marble statue at 
Don Juan’s door, than the call of a human 
schoolmaster to grace after meat. 

We happen to have had our personal means 
of knowing that in one respect the governors 
of this charity are a model to all others. 
That is, in holding themselves strictly aloof 
from any canvassing for an office connected 
with it, or a benefit derivable from it, Can- 
vassing and electioneering are the disgrace of 
many public charities of this time ; and, in 
all such cases, but particularly where the 
candidates are persons of education who have 
known a happier and better estate, we view 
the preliminary solicitation and humiliation 
as far outweighing the subsequent advantages, 
and believe there is something very rotten 
in the state of any Denmark that does not 
apply itself to find a better system for its gov- 
ernment. 





Tue interest which is now taken in works of 
medieval art was demonstrated by the sale of 
the Collection of the late 4. Welby Pugin, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on the 12th of 
February. The name of that distinguished 
artist had the effect of gathering a numerous 
company, and the prices given were proportion- 
ately high. A long range of saints carved in 
oak occupied a great space ; but they were gen- 
erally of an inferior style of art. The most 
precious objects were the carvings in ivory ; 
most of which were bought by the Rev. Mr. 
Russell. Large prices were given for the Raf- 
faele and Majolica ware, of which there were 
many fine specimens. Lot 87, the upper part 
of a fine brass, by the same artist as the St 
Alban’s — of the fourteenth century, 
sold for 241. 10s. ; and lot 136, a silver diptych 
of the fourteenth century, representing the salu- 
tation and coronation of the Virgin, for 23/. 10s. 
The whole sale amounted to 429/. 10s. 6d. Mr. 
Pugin’s library had been previously sold, and 
produced 1,083/. 12s. 6d. The ‘‘ Microcosm,”’ 
with Pugin’s own drawings, was bought by Mr. 
Tite for 131.— Gent. Mag. 
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THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF F. S. LAR- 
PENT, ESQ. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE ATTACHED TO THE HEAD-QUAR- 
TERS OF LORD WELLINGTON DURING THE PEN- 
INSULAR WAR. 


Iv we cannot absolutely describe such a 
book as Mr. Larpent’s “ Journal” as a work 
of history, it is assuredly the next thing to it, 
for it supplies excellent materials of history. 
We do not know anything more serviceable to 
the historian than the Journals kept by intel- 
ligent English gentlemen attached to the army 
during an important period of a great cam- 
paign. Mr. Larpent joined the head-quarters 
of Wellington’s army in 1813. He was sent 
out to fill the important office of judge-advo- 
cate-general, and was necessarily brought into 
— communication with the great soldier 
at the head of that varied force. The ‘ Jour- 
nal,” therefore, is thickly strewn with anec- 
dotes of a very illustrative of the 
character both of the leader and the man, of 
his personal habits, and of his conduct in the 
trying circumstances which often surrounded 
him throughout the Peninsular campaign. A 
few of these little snatches of personal anec- 
dote and description we have marked for inser- 
tion. There are frequent notices in the *‘ Jour- 
nal’’ of Wellington’s hunting exploits. The 
Duke never was a good sportsman, but we have 
an idea that something more than amusement 
was sought on those hunting days. Mr. Lar- 
pent says : — 


Lord Wellington reads and looks into every- 
thing. He hunts every other day almost, and 
then makes up for it by great diligence and in- 
stant decision on the intermediate days. He 
works until about four o’clock ; and then, for 
un hour or two, parades with any one whom he 
wants to talk to up and down the little square 
of Frenada (amidst all the chattering Portu- 
guese) in his gray great-coat. 


It may be doubted whether he would have 
got through so much work, and so well pre- 
served the mens sana in corpore sano, but for 
those hunting days. Here is another bit of 

rsonal description. The idea suggested b 

Japtain —— is not a pleasant one, for it indi- 
eates what is commonly a characteristic of a 


little mind. The judge-advocate’s repudiation | & 


of it is therefore a relief: — - 


He thinks and acts quite for himself; with me, 
if he thinks [am right, but not otherwise. I 
have not, however, found what Captain 
told me I should, that Lord Wellington imme- 
diately determines against anything that is sug- 
gested tohim. On the contrary, I think he is 
reasonable enough, only often a little hasty in 
ordering trials, when an acquittal must be the 
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would have the law punish almost always when 
it is put in force. 


Here are some instances of Wellington’s pe- 
culiar coolness and presence of mind. Those 
hunting days, doubtless, kept all the nerves 
well strung, all the muscles well braced. 


Lord Aylmer gave me two striking instances 
of Lord Wellington’s coolness: one, when, in a 
fog in the morning, as he was pursuing the 
French, he found a division of our men, under 
Sir William Erskine, much exposed in advance, 
and nearly separated from the rest of the army, 
and the French in a village within a mile of 
where he was standing. He could see nothing. 
But on some prisoners being brought in, and 
being asked what French division, and how many 
men, were in the village, they, to the dismay of 
every one except Wellington, said that the whole 
French army were there. All he said was, quite 
coolly, ‘‘ Oh ! they are all there, are they? Well, 
we must mind a little what we are about then.”’ 
Another, time, soon after the battle of Fuentes 
d’Honore, and when we were waiting in our 
position near them to risk an attack, to protect 
the siege of Almeyda, one morning suddenly and 
early Lord Aylmer came in to him whilst he was 
shaving, to tell him the French were all off, 
and the last cavalry mounting to be gone ; the 
consequence of which movement relieved him 
entirely, gave him Almeyda, and preserved Por- 
tugal. He only took the razor off for one mo- 
ment, and said — ‘‘ Ay, I thought they meant to 
be off— very well ;’’ and then another shave, 
just as before, and not another word till he was 
dressed. I find, however, it is said that he 
magnifies the French now and then ; sees double 
as to the number of blue uniforms, and cannot 
see all the scarlet ; but I believe that most men 
in his situation do this more or less. 


The following is very delightful. It is 
characteristic both of poor Craufurd and the 
Duke. 


Ihave heard a number of anecdotes of Gen- 
eral Craufurd. He was very clever and know- 
ing in his profession, all admit, and led on his 
division on the day of his death in the most 
gallant style ; but Lord Wellington never knew 
what he woulddo. . . On one occasion he 
remained across a river by himself—that is, 
only with his own division, nearly a whole x 
after he was called in by Lord Wellington. He 
said he knew he could defend his position. Wel- 
lington, when he came back, only said, *‘I am 
lad to see you safe, Craufurd.’’ The latter 
said, ‘‘ Oh, I was in no danger, I assure you.’’ 
‘* But I was from your conduct,” said Welling- 
ton. Upon which Craufurd observed, ‘‘ He is 
— crusty to-day !’’ 


The next, too, is very pleasant : ° 
The day before yesterday, Lord Wellington 
ordered young Fitzclarence to go and bring 4 


two Portuguese companies to the attack. 
went. It was close by; but he was highly 





consequence. This, I think, does harm, as I 


pleased with the order. When he had given the 
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instructions, he saw a cherry-tree, and went up 
to break a bough off and eat the cherries. When 
Lord Wellington lost his way the other night in 
the fog (returning to head-quarters), Fitzclar- 
ence told Lord Wellington he was sure the road 
was so-and-so, as they had passed the place where 
they found the two Portuguese companies. ‘* How 
do you know that?’’ quoth Lord Wellington. 
** By that cherry-tree, which I was up just after- 
wards,’’ was the answer. It amused Lord Wel- 
lington much ; and yesterday he called to him, 
with a very grave face, desiring him to go and 
get some of the cherries, as though it were an 
important order. 


We have more than once heard the ques- 
tion discussed as to whether the Duke of Wel- 
lington was ever wounded in action. He was 
wounded at Orthes. Mr. Larpent says : 


It was curious that Lord Wellington and Gen- 
eral Alava were close together when struck, and 
both on the hip, but on different sides, and 
neither seriously injured, as the surgeomtold me 
who dressed them. Lord W.’s was a bad bruise, 
and skin broken. I fear his riding so much 
since has rather made it of more consequence, 
but hope the two days’ halt here will put him in 
the right way again, as all our prospects here 
would vanish with that man. 


And, further on, the journal-writer gives 
these particulars. The anecdote is new and 
interesting : 


I walked down to the bridge with Lord Wel- 
lington yesterday, and found him limp a little ; 
and he said he was in rather more pain than 
usual, but it was nothing. At dinner, yes- 
terday, he said he was laughing at General 
Alava having had a knock, and telling him it 
was all nonsense—that he was not hurt, &c., 
when he received this blow, and a worse one, on 
the same place himseif. Alava said it was to 
punish him for laughing at him. 


These anecdotes (and many more of the 
same kind might be cited) very fairly indicate 
the nature of the pleasant contents of these 
interesting volumes. In one went they 
differ from all the journals of the Peninsular 
campaign which have come before us. Mr. 
Larpent was a civilian. He writes as a civil- 
jan ; and, to a certain extent, therefore, we 
see the progress of the war from a novel point 
of view. The ‘‘ Journal’’ was written merel 
for the perusal of private friends.. Indeed, it 
comprises, we believe, a series of letters to the 
writer’s mother. ‘There is therefore a literal, 
inornate truthfulness about it, which brings 
all the daily incidents of the camp much more 
clearly before us than if the writer had de- 
signed a work of more elaborate construction, 
and had executed it in a more florid style. On 
the whole, we think it will be regarded asa 
very valuable contribution to the history of the 
Peninsular War. 
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THE LADIES’ BATTLE. 


Ir is fortunate, just now, that the ocean di- 
vides the ladies of England from the ladies of 
America ; for, if they were in closer contact, 
they might forget the touching theory too often 
violated in practice, that 


Their little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


Throwing stones is not a pretty pastime for 
the gentler sex ; and we regret to find our fa- 
vorite, the British female, engaged in pelting — 
even with philanthropic missiles—our fair 
friend, the American lady, who, if the stone has 
been thrown at her, has certainly pitched it un- 
commonly strong in casting it back again. Per- 
haps there is much truth in what has been 
written by one to the other ; but the very fact 
that there is a great deal to be said on both sides 
renders it advisable for females not to interfere, 
since, however much there may be to be said, it 
is certain that a great deal more will be said 
than necessary, if the female tongue has anything 
to do with it. 

If our advice could he taken, we should recom~ 
mend the parties to ‘* make it up’’ at once ; and 
if they would only consent to ‘‘kiss and be 
friends,’’ as the operation cannot be performed 
in person, we should be most happy to accept 
the proxy of the American ladies, empowering 
us to imprint on the lips of our fair country- 
women the kiss of peace from their sisters across 
the Atlantic. Should the arrangement be carried 
out, we shall take measures for issuing orders, 
payable at sight, which will entitle the female 
holder to the enviable privilege. — Punch. 





Tue jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been commemorated this week. A 
large meeting composed of members of the vari- 
ous religious denominations, the Quakers being 
especially prominent, was held in Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday. The chair was occupied by Lord 
Shaftesbury ; on his right sat the Rajah of 
Coorg, in an- Eastern dress, and the Duke of 
Argyll ; on the left, the Earl of Carlisle and the 
Bishop of Winchester ; and near these, the Rev- 
erend Hugh Stowell, the Reverend Dr. Duff, and 
the Reverend Mr. James. From statements 
made to the meeting it appears, that since the 
foundation of the society, fifty years ago, 8000 
branch societies have been instituted ; the Scrip- 
tures have been translated into 148 languages 
and dialects, of which 121 had never before been 
printed ; upwards of 43,000,000 copies had been 
disseminated, among, it was computed, 600,- 
000,000 of the human race ; of the languages 
into which these copies had been rendered, up- 
wards of twenty-five had existed hitherto with- 
out an alphabet, and merely in an oral form. 
The sum subscribed amounted to upwards of 
7000/., and hopes were expressed that it would 
be run up to nearly 10,000/. There were two 
donations of 500/. each and three of 10007. On 
Thursday a jubilee sermon was preached in St. 
Paul’s, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. — Spec. 
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